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Lcclestastical—Adbowsons, Ke. 
O the CLERGY.—A London incum- 


bent is desirous of obtaining TEMPORARY DUTY, 
for two or three months, in the country. A comfortably 
furnished house, and stipend at the rate of 52/. per annum, 
would be considered sufficient remuneration. The sea-side 
referred. 
F Address Rev. H. B. A., Mr. Back’s, 123, Tottenham-court- 
road. 


O BE SOLD, THE NEXT'| 


PRESENTATION and ATNYVOWSON of an ecclesias- 
tical RECTORY, in the West of England. Glebe commuted 
at the net annual value of 2472. 10s. The present incumbent 
in his 75th year. 

For particulars apply at Messrs. Beal’s, agents and auc- 
tioneers, 151 B, Piccadilly. 


, DVOWSONS.—Messrs. Shuttleworth | 


and Sons respectully inform the Clergy and the public | 


in general that the following ADVOWSONS, the property 
ef the President and Governors of Guy’s Hospital, may now 
be TREATED FOR by Private Contract, viz.: The Rectory 
of Tretire, with Michael Church ; the Rectory of Llanwarne; 
he Rectory of Little Birch, and Perpetual Curacy of Acon- 
bury, with early possession; the Vicarage of Dewsall and 
Callow ; the Vicarage of Peterchurch; the Rectory of Beau- 


mont Cum Moze. The Rectory of Peterstow and the Rectory | 


of Stretton were disposed of at the recent auction. 
Further particulars may be obtained of Messrs. Shuttle- 
worth and Sons, 28, Poultry, London. 





QCULPTL RE for SALE 

h Seven Figures, larger than life, cut in stone, repre- | 
To be seen at 4, Bear- | 
These figures would be a beautiful | 


LADY, age 25, of Church of England 
principles, accustomed to tuition, wishes for a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS, in a family where the 
children are young; or as Teacher in a School. She is com- 
petent to instruct in music and singing, the rudiments of 
French, with the usual branches of an English education. A 
moderate salary only expected. 
Address, free, to “C. L.,” 
Cornhill. 


TMUITION.—A B.A., who gained the | 


| G. BOHN will act as Vice-Chairman. 


highest classical honours conferred in his college, is 
desirous of forming an ENGAGEMENT as RESIDENT or 
VISITING TUTOR, in a school or private family. 
S. T. 36, Southampton-street, Strand. 





Hine Arts. 
OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 


KJ COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 


Admittance, One Shilling. Catalogue, Sixpence. 


GEORGE FRIPP, See. 


a Group of 


senting Daniel in the Den of Lions. 
street, Leicester-square. 
ornament to a pleasure garden. 





Education. 
UTOR for the LONG VACATION. 


—A CAMBRIDGE UNDER-GRADUATE, who has 
passed his last College Examination, would be glad to meet 
with an ENGAGEMENT as TUTOR in a Gentleman’s Family 
for about Three Months of the Long Vacation. 

Address ‘‘G. B. H.” The Rectory, Stanton-by-Dale, Derby. 

ANTED, in a Ladies’ School in the 

South of Yorkshire, 170 miles from London, a 
FRENCH TEACUER. She must be a native of France, and 
Protestant, with Parisian accent, and not under 25 years of 
age. 

Letters, stating quilifications, testimonials, and the amount 
of salary required, must be addressed to ‘‘L. M.” care of 
SuTHERLAND and K Nox, Stationérs, Edinburgh. 


TT OLY ORDERS —A Beneficed 








Clergyman, who has had many opportunities of | 
recommending well-qualified Candidates to Titles and Cures, | 


would receive TWO GENTLEMEN whom he might recom- 
mend with credit and faithfulness to the Church, to PRE- 
PARE for ORDINATION and Acquaint with Pastoral Duties. 
Terms at the rate of 1207, per annum.--The highest 
references. 

Address Box 6, Post Office, Woodbridge 


‘A GRADUATE of the University of | 


Cambridge, who has good testimonials, is desirous of 
obtaining an ENGAGEMENT, after the Midsummer vacation, 
as TUTOR in a family or school, at a moderate salary. No 
objection to go abroad. 


Address to ‘‘A. P.,” 24, De Beauvoir-terrace, Kingsland. | 


road. 


E OLYDAY TUTOR.—A Student of 


Divinity College, preparing for ordination, 24 years | 


of age, the son of a clergyman, and a superior classic, seeks 
EMPLOYMENT as a TUTOR for a few weeks, up to the 


latter part of August, or for any shorter period. He has very | 


high testimoniais. 
Address, Tutor, at Relfe and Fietcher’s, 
street. 
RIVATE TUTOR.—A married 
Graduate in Honours of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
(Sen. Opt. 1848), and prizeman of his college, of considerable 
experience and success as a tutor, whose late pupils, the sons 
of a nobleman, are now at Trinity College, can RECEIVE 
into his family a YOUNG GENTLEMAN, to prepare for the 
Universities, military, or public schools. 
Address “ M. A.,” post-office, Sutton, Surrey. 


150, Aldersgate- 


At his Residence, PENRITH, CUMBERLAND, 

HE REV. GEORGE THOMPSON, 

Incumbent of Heathery Cleugh, Durham, and Evening 
Lecturer at the Parish Church, Penrith (formerly Head 
Master of Esk-Bank Academy, near Carlisle), intends re- 
ceiving SIX YOUNG GENTLEMEN, whem he will Prepare 
for PROFESSIONAL, CIVIL, or COMMERCIAL DEPART- 
MENTS OF LIFE. ’ 

Also, TWO or THREE SENIOR STUDENTS, designed for 
the CHRISTIAN MINISTRY (in addition to the one now 
under Mr. Thompson's care), and who are decidedly pious 
and of Evangelical views, can be accommodated, and will be 
assisted in their preparation for the Sacred Office. Domestic 
arrangements are under the superintendence of a lady of 
eminent piety, and of considerable experience. 

TerMs.—Board and Tuition, for Junior Pupils, Forty, and 
for Senior, Fifty Guineas per Annum. Washing, Two Guineas 
rer Annum. Entrance, Two Guineas. 

Vacations : at Christmas, Two, and Midsummer, Four 


Three Months’ Notice previous to the removal of 1 ; upil. 
Rererers.—The Rey. W. H. Milner, Vicar of Penrith; 
Thomas Scott, Esq., Brent House, Penrith. 








Medical. 
O INVALIDS.—A Retired Army 


on the South Coast of Hampshire, and whose family consists 


| of his wife, himself, and one unmarried daughter at home, is 


desirous of receiving under his care a LADY or GENTLE- 
MAN, whose state of health may require his undivided atten- 
tion. 


References of the highest respectability will te given and 


required. Terms moderate. 
Letters addressed to “P.M. A.” care of Mr. Joan VAUGHAN, 


to. 


EDICAL.—For DISPOSAL, a very | 


desirable GENERAL PRACTICE, established up- 
wards of five years, and situate in a fashionable and flourishing 


town, within half-an-hour’s railway trip of London. Four | 


Societies are attached, and the practice now realizes over 
3002. per annum. 
prove it to be a practice capable of vast increase. 

For particulars address to C. Wrixon, Esq., 248, Totten- 
ham-court-road. If personally, from 9 to 12, a.m. 





Hiterature, &e. 


LITERARY “PROPERTY. —A_| 


HALF-SHARE to be DISPOSED OF, in one of the 


most promising cheap PUBLICATIONS of the day. To a 


| gentleman having 500/. at his immediate command, and | 
| competent to undertake the editing. the present affords a rare 
opportunity for the profitable employment of his time and | 
| capital, the sum required being guaranteed to be expended 
| in giving increased publicity to the publication, &c. Address 


to A. B., 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. 


AUDIE’S SELECT 
N 


Several of the principal Literary Institutions in | 
England are supplied from this extensive Library with NEW | 
} and CHOICE BOOKS on Hire. 


A Prospectus will be for- 
warded on application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIF, 28, 
Bloomsbury-square. 


Upper King-street, 


TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 


OPE and CO., Printers and Publishers, 


16, Great Marlborough-street, London, undertake the | 


PRINTING and PUBLISHING of BOOKS, PAMPHLET 


SERMONS, &c., greatly under the usual charges. Estimates | 


sent free to all parts of the kingdom. Gentlemen will save 
nearly onehalf by employing Hore and Co. Manuscripts re- 
vised and prepared for publication on very moderate terms. 
= " , 

G OOD STATIONERY. 

a3 Carriage free to any part of the United Kingdom: 
Cream Laid note-paper, 3s. and 4s. per ream ; the best thick, 
6s. per ream; letter paper exactly double those prices; 
adhesive envelopes, 6d. per 100; very superior letter size 
envelope, with your own initial, ls. per 100; commercial 
envelopes, adhesive, 6s. 6d. per 1,000; commercial letter 


paper, 10s. per ream; note ditto, 5s. per ream; mourning | 
note paper, five quires for 2s.; envelopes to match, Is. per | 


100; outsides foolscap, 8s, per ream; very good insides 


foolscap, 12s. 6d. per ream; small note paper, 1s. 9d. per | 


ream : smali envelopes to match, 2s. 9d. per 1000. The best 
sealing-wax, 3s. 9d. per pound; blotting paper, 15s., 20s., 
and 25s. per ream; prime large cartridge, 30s. per ream; 
the original correspondence pens, 1s. per gross—twelve gross 


for 10s,; machine-ruled paper, for accounts to any pattern: | 


account books made to suit all businesses; Scribbling or 
draft paper, 6s. 6d. per ream. Terms cash. A post-office 
order or London reference indispensable. 


ROBERT KERR, Chichester Rents, Linco!n's-inn, London. 
Noricse.—Country dealers liberally treated with. 


Address | 


¥'NVESTMENT.—Persons desirous of 


No. 56, Stone’s End Borough, will be forwarded and attended | 


Ample introduction and inspection will | 


| Portraits of her two Sons). 
| Engravings). 


LIBRARY.— | 


OPYRIGHT MEETING.—The 


_ Attendance of British Authors, Publishers, Printers, 
Stationers, and Others, interested in an Equitable Adjustment 


| of British and Foreign Copyright, is requested at a PUBLIC 


MEETING, to be held at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


| on TUESDAY, the Ist of JULY, at Two o’Clock, to consider 
| their interests as affected by a recent decision of a Court of 
at Mr. Clerk’s, Finch-lane, | 


Law, tending to deprive them of all prospect of reciprocal 
rights, by removing the inducements for International Copy- 
right. The Chair will be taken by Sir EDWARD BULWER 
LYTTON, Bart., punctually at Half-past Two, and Mr. HENRY 


CHAS. STEVENS, Hon ‘Sec. 
4, South-square, Gray’s-Inn. 





INVESTING SUMS, from 207. upwards, with absolute 


| security, at good interest, for any period from two to twenty 
| years, can have full particulars forwarded on application to 


the LAW PROPERTY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY, 


| 30, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
| HIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, PALL-MALL 
| EAST, from Nine till Dusk. | 


WM. NEISON, Actuary and Secretary. 


ONEY.— MORTGAGE.— £60,000, 


| vA principally Trust Money, to LEND in convenient 
} Sums, on Freehold Land Security of adequate value, for a 


term of years, if required, at a low rate of interest. 
Apply to Messrs. YARBOROUGH and WILKINSON, 
44, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 





T THE PHRENOLOGICAL MU- 


ia SEUM, 367, Strand (near Exeter Hall), a POPULAR 


LECTURE is delivered every THURSDAY, at Half-past Two 


o’etock, P.M., by J. P. BROWNE, M.D., on the Claims of 


| Phrenology to rank as an Inductive Science, and the advan- 
SURGEON, residing in a remarkably healthy Village | a i i “ . 


tages to be derived in the cause of Education and Human 


| Progress from its general diffusion. The Lecture is illus- 


trated by casts and crania, of which the Museum contains a 
very large and complete collection. 

Admissicn free on presenting a card.—Tiie Museum isopen 
daily for inspection and consultations from 11 to 4. 





Periodicals. 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
- for July, which is the first of a new Volume, contains 
the following articles: 1. The Present State of English His- 
torical Literature: the Record Offices. 2. Bill for King 
Charles's Pedestal at Charing Cross. 3. Anecdotes from the 
Day-books of Dr. Henry Sampson. 4. The Infinity of Geo- 
metric Design (with Engravings.) 5. Christian Iconography, 
by J. G. Waller: Principalities, Archangels, and Angels 
(with Engravings). 6. Companions of my Solitude. 7. Mr. 
P. Cunningham's Story of Nell Gwyn, Chapter VII. (with 
8. Sussex Archeology (with 
9. Horace Walpole and Mason. 10. National 
Education ; with Notes of the Month, Review of New Publi- 
cations, Reports of Scientific and Antiquarian Societies, and 
Obituary: including Memoirs of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
the Earl of Cottenham, Right Hon. R. L. Sheil, Rev. W. M. 
Kinsey, Mrs. She@ley, Mr. Dowton, and other eminent per- 
sons recently deceased. Price 2s. 6d. 
NicHots and Son, Parliament-street 





New Publications. 


TO TOURISTS IN NORTH WALES. 
The best Guide Book to North Wales is 
HE CAMBRIAN MIRROR; Eighth 
5 Thousand, with Map and Plates, price 3s.6d. Itcom- 
prehends a History and Description of the Towns, Villages, 
Watering Places, Castles, Mountains, Lakes, Waterfalls, &c., 
in that interesting and romantic country ; with a full Account 
of the CONWAY and BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGES, 


|} together with various Routes t> the most attractive Places, 


pointing out the different Objects without the labour of in- 
cessant reference. By EDWARD PARRY, Author of “ Royal 
Visits and Progresses to Wales ;" the “ Railway Companion 
from Chester to Holyhead,” &c, &c. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co.; Hammon, Apams, and 
Co.; Sorpkin and Co.; Loneman and Co.; Orr and Co. 
Dublin: J. M‘Grasman. Chester: T. CATHERALL. 

Now ready, 
{RRORS IN THE CHURCH; their 
Origin, and Our Position with Kegard to them. A 
SERMON Preached at the Visitation held in St. Mary’s, 
Stafford, May 26, 1851, by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BRIGHT. 
Published by Hatcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. 

Just published, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s 6d., or in morocco, 
gilt edges, price 6s. 6d., a New and Elegant Edition of 
QAETCHES OF MARRIED LIFE. 
By Mrs. FOLLEN. 

By the same Author, 

SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of 
FENELON ; w'th a Memoir of bis Life. 12mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE WELL-SPENT HOUR. A Tale. 
Fourth Edition. 18mo., cloth, ls. 6d. 

SEQUEL to the WELL SPENT-HOUR ; 
or, THE BIRTHDAY. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

London: F. T, Warrrrerp, 2, Essex-street, Strand. 
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NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS. 


On the 30th of June was commenced the publication, in Eight Monthly Octavo Volumes (comprising from 600 to 700 pages), 
a price 12s, each, elegantly bound, of the 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENCLAND. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Dedicated by Express Permission to Her Majesty, 
A NEW, REVISED, AND GREATLY AUGMENTED EDITION, 
EMBELLISHED WITH PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN, 


Beautifully Engraved from the most authentic sources. 


W.B.—The First Volume (now ready) contains the Lives and Portraits of Thirteen Queens, with a Portrait of the Author. 


Extract from the Preface. 


_“* A revised edition of the ‘Lives of the Queens of England,’ embodying the important collec- 


sions which have been brought to light since the appearance of earlier impressions, is now offered to the world, embellished 


with Portraits of every Queen, from authentic and properly verified sources. 


The series, commencing with the Consort of 


William the Conqueror, comprises thirty queens, who have worn the crown-matrimonial, and four the regal diadem of 


this realm. 
other considerations than the development of the facts. 


Such as they were in life we have endeavoured to portray them, both in good and ill, without regard to any 
i heir sayings, their doings, their manners, their costume, will be 


found faithfully chronicled in this work, which also includes the most interesting of their letters.” 


COLBURN and CO., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





CONTINUATION OF 


HUME AND SMOLLETT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


TO THE PRESENT REIGN. 
NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF HUGHES’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, IN OCTAYO. 


In Seven Volumes, 8vo., price 37. 13s. 6d., boards, ° 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Accession of George III., to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 


3y the Rev. T. 8. HUGHES, B.D., Canon of Peterborough. 


This work is completed in Seven Volumes, to range in size with the various Octavo Editions of HUME and SMOLLETT, to 
which it forms a ConTINvATION to the present Reign, being now brought down to the end of the Reign of WILLIAM IV., 
gnd thus enables the possessors of those Editions to render their Libraries more perfect by the addition of a faithful record 
ef an eventful period, more particularly interesting to the present generation. 

To the First Volume is prefixeda ‘‘ PRELIMINARY ESSAY on the POLITICAL SYSTEM OF EUROPE, and its Connec- | 
tion with the Government of Great Britain,” which has been characterized as a ‘most useful introduction to a perfect | 
comprehension of the Work, written in a tone of impartiality and fairness as to statements and deductions, and with 


elegance and condensation as to style.” 


‘To produce a Literary Work, justly deserving the name of National, is a rare contribution to our Literature. 


This Mr. 


Hughes has done in a conscientious and able manner.”—Lilerary Gazette. 


The publisher flatters himself that this Work will be favourably received by those who possess the various editions of 
HUME and SMOLLETT ; to which it forms a Continuation of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, commencing with the Accession 


of George III. in 1760, and ending with the Accession of Queen Victoria.—The War with America 


the Memorable French 


Revolution, and the long succession of Continental Wars, which involved the destinies of the most powerfu) nations—the 


glorious achievements of British valour by sea and land 


the progress of those military operations which finally led to the 


peace of Europe—the important changes which have occurred in the foreign and domestic policy of England—and the reform 


London: GECRGE BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 


ef the British Constitution. 





JEV. D. HULBERT’S TREATISES. 


\% —orpIn ATION, MATRIMONY, VECTIGALIA, and | 


EXTREME UNCTION, in One Vol., price 4s. 

EDUCATION, EMIGRATION, and SUPREMACY, in One 
VoL, price 3s. 

* Temperate and very sensible essay on Christian Educa- 
tion. . be ° Mr. Hulbert advocates education, 
but not such as the speakers in Willis’s Rooms appeared to 
his plan would be to diffuse the ‘fullest secular 
knowledge as precursory tocompetent and needful Christian 
knowledge.’ ”’—The Critic: London Literary Journal. 

“The Essay on Vectigalia is well worth attention. He 

isputes with great suecess upon the Roman figment of Ex- 
treme Unction, and his panacea on Education is a very sens 
ible one.”— Woolmer’s Exeter Gazette. 

‘A few weeks ago we noticed and praised ‘ Education’ 
for its thoroughly practical tendency. We can safely say that 
this is the prominent characteristic of all Mr. Hulbert’s 
writings—a practical :mseful aim is always kept steadily in 
view. Vectigalia’ will startle, puzzle, and offend the 
timid ; but we like it vastly, and cordially recommend it to 
the public favour, for it is full of truth boldly propounded : 
his plan would relieve England from the National Debt in 


desire : 


about thirty years; let England now look the evil steadily | 


in the face, and cease to think the removal of the debt im- 
possible.”—Portsmouth Times. 


‘*He writes a multitude of good things, and we sincerely | 


wish them extensive circulation.”—Christian Times. 
“A sound Churchman, and an independent thinker, whose 


works will recompense any; for there is a substratum of | 


practical good sense beneath the bulk of Mr. Hulbert’s pro- 
luctions.”—Church of England Quarterly. 

“Mr. Hulbert is zealous in a good cause. His book is 
edifying in the extreme, interesting, and, we may say, cal- 
culated toafford not only instruction but comfort. Its greatest 
charm is its perspicuity; for he is profound without being 
mysterious.”—T7he Fra. 

Th Watchman, The Leader, The 
many other organs of opinion, have most warmly com- 
vied ‘* Education,” &c.; and ‘The Critic says of “ Ordi- 
nation,” &c., ‘‘The rev. author has brought much learning 
ind {considerable powers of reflection and of reasoning to 

s task, and the volume will not be read without profit, 
even by those who may dissent from his views.” 

London: PAINTER, 342, Strand, and all Booksellers. 


BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR, 

4 the attainment of which is so desirable, may be 
obtained by HOVENDEN’S EXHIBITION COMPOUND 
CREAM, an entirely New and Exquisite Preparation, and as 
article for the Toilet, will be found beautiful and unique. 





m 





I! Tkair Dressers, and at the Manufactory, 57 and 
et, Finsbury, London. 


f t} 


4, Crown-stt 
( f celebrated Extract of Lavender 
ls. 6@. and 3s, 6d, 


Nonconyormist, and | 


NSTRUCTIVE MUSIC. 

HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE 
PIANO, Twenty-second Edition, 1s. ; his Dictionary of 3,500 
Musical Terms, Thirty-fifth Edition, Is. ; Clarke’s Catechism 
of the Rudiments of Music, ls. ; Clare’s Psalmody, 12 books, 
3s. each; Warren’s Chanter’s Hand Guide, 373 chants, 5s. ; 
Psalmody, 2 vols., each 2s. ; 
ls.; Key to ditto, 1s.; his Easy Organ Tutor, 4s.; Czerny’s 
toyal Pianoforte School, 4 vols., each 31s 6d.; his New 


| 
| 


| 
| 





| PRIDHAM, Vicar of Orby, Lincolnshire. 


IBERTY: its STRUGGLES and 

4 TRIUMPH; or, THOUGHTS IN VERSE, suggested 
by the late Revolutionary Movements in Europe. by the 
Rev. J. D. SCHOMBERG, B.A., Vicar of Polesworth, Author 
of ‘*The Theocratic Philosophy of English History,” ‘* Ele- 
ments ofthe British Constitution,” “ Political Protestantism,” 

uC. 

‘*These spirited lines are addressed by an English Pastor 
to the English people and their rulers. They contain high 
counsel, delivered with dignity, earnestness, and affection; 
and the poem is as strongly marked by its good sense as it is 


| by the elevated tone in which its tuneful lines are rendered.” 


—Church and State Gazette. 

“The intention and spirit of the poem is good; the versi- 
fication varied ; the thoughts pure and original.”—Shropshire 
Conservative. 

London: Hore and Co., Great Marlborough-street. 
Price One Shilling. 

MUSICAL GENIUS IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Preparing for publication, at W. A. WOODLEY’S, Taunton, 
TRHE SOMERSETSHIRE POLKAS. 

A Series of Twelve, one to be issued on the Ist of every 
Month. By SOMERSETSHIRE COMPOSERS, and dedicated 
to the Somersetshire Ladies. The Publisher of these Polkas 
has thought that in these days of “Great Exhibitions” it 
would not be amiss that the world should see what the musical 
genius of this fair county is capable of accomplishing ; and 
under this impression he has determined to issue the series 
of Polkas above-mentioned, which he has every reason to 
believe will be found well worthy the patronage of those to 
whom it is respectfuliy dedicated. This ‘ Exhibition of 
[Musical] Industry’ was opened on the Ist of July, and will 
continue open twelve months, on the expiration of which it 
will “positively close.” Tickets, Single Copies, ls.; The 
Series, 10s. Among the contributions already announced are 
Polkas by Mr. J. PRIDHAM, Mr. J.G. JONES, Mr. J. G. 
JONES, Jun., Mrs. M. A. JONES, Mr. 8. SUMMERHAYES, 
Miss A. W- , and Mr. WOODLEY. 

The work will be printed on full-sized music paper, for 
the Pianoforte, each Polka being separate, and having a 
highly-ornamented title-page. The first one issued will be 
by Mr. PRIDHAM. 

Orders may be sent to Mr. Woopxey, Printer and Publisher 
of Music, Books, and Prints, Taunton; or to any Music or 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 








London Agents: Messrs. CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 
Regent-street. 
Also, in a few days, 

The WEST of ENGLAND and the EXHI- 
BITION of 1851. By HERBERT BYNG HALL, Esq. Two 
Books, post Svo., with Lithographs and Woodcuts. 

In the press, 

The CHURCH OF ENGLAND candidly 
EXAMINED and Duly APPRECIATED, By the Rev. JOHN 
One large volume. 


| 
| demy 8vo. 


his Catechism of Class Singing, | 


School of Practical Composition, in 3 vols., each 31s. 6d. ; | 
Hamilton’s Catechisms, 1 to 5, each 2s. and 3s. ; Otto, on the | 


Violin, 3s.; Dubourg, on ditto, 5s.; Spohr’s Great School for 
the Violin, 31s. 6d.; Campagnoli’s ditto, 2ls.; Baillot’s 
Method for the Violoncello, 12s.; Drouet’s Method for the 
Flute, 15s. ; Berbiguier’s Method, 12s.; Dressler’s ditto, 9s. ; 
Nicholson’s Method for the Flute, 2 books, 7s. 6d. each; 


Goodban’s Method for the Violin, 10s. 6d. ; Hamilton’s Cate- | 


| a 3ROTHERS, MERCHANT 
h 


chism for the Organ, new edition, 4s.; Gottfried Weber’s 
complete Theoretical Works, by John Bishop, 31s. 6d. ; 
Cherubini ditto, on Counterpoint and 

Albrechtsberger’s complete Theoretical Works, 42s. ; Mozart’s 
Thorough Bass, 5s. ; 
cyclopeedia of Music, 6s. 

London: R. COCKS and Co., New 
publishers to Her Majesty. 

N.B.—A variety of the most elegant pianofortes (manu- 
factured by Messrs. Cocks) from twenty-two guineas up- 
wards, 

Price list with drawings gratis and postage free. 


— UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 
OBJECTS. 

1. The Collection of Debts for Members. 

2. The Collection of Rents for Members. 

3. Professional Attendance at the County 
Members. 

4, Confidential Inquiries for Members as to the Responsi- 
bility of Parties. 

Secretary and Solicitor 
Agent and Collector 

Office, 1, Moorgate, London Wall, London. 
10 till 5 o'clock. 

Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 

N.B. By the County Court Act, a person suing in those 
Courts, and emp’oying a Solicitor or recognised agent, need 
not appear personally, unless as a witness. In this Associa- 
tion the Solicitor or his Deputy will conduct the cases free 
of further charge to the members, with the exception of the 
disbursements, and 5 per cent. on sums received, Charge 
for collecting rents, 5 per cent. 

Members becoming acquainted with fraudulent conduct 
equested to communicate same confidentially for the use 


3urlington-street, 


Courts for 


Mr. JAMES TOWNLEY. 
Mr. THOMAS ADAMS. 





ut solicitors need apply. 


Fugue, 3ls. 6d. ; | 


Done’s ditto, 4s.; and Danneley’s En- | 


Office Hours, | 


Preparing for publication, 


FARMING IN SOMERSET. Bya 
SOMERSETSHIRE FARMER. Post 8vo., with Lithographs, 
Maps, and other Illustrations. 


= 
OYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The public attention is particularly 
directed to this Manufacture. The Carpeting combines beauty 
of design, durability, imperviousness to dust, and economy 
in price, costing half that of Brussels. It has now been in 
general use many years, and become well established with 
the trade and the public, and can be purchased at all the 
respectable Carpet Houses in London, and in nearly every 
Town in the United Kingdom. , j 
The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY, 8, LOVE- 
LANE, ALDERMANBURY, also manufacture Printed and 
Embossed Table Covers in the newest designs, Window 
Curtains, Cloths for Upholsterers, thick Felt for Polishing, 
&e. &e. 
Manufactories at Leeds, and Borough-road, London. 
Wholesale Warehouses, 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, London. 








THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN LONDON, 


TAILORS, OUTFITTERS, and WOOLLEN DRAPERS, 
29, Ludgate-hill, having attained a world-wide fame, are 
determined to confirm their popularity to the Great Gathering 
of 1851, by not only equalling, but surpassing, all former 
efforts; and thus enabling foreigners to witness a grandeur 
of taste in excellence of material, a novelty in design, and a 
superb magnificence in every description of clothing, that 
will insure their patronage, and cause them to proclaim, on 
returning to their own nation, that the Mart of SAMUEL, 
BROTHERS, is a gigantic and wonderful tailoring establish- 
ment. 

SAMUEL, BROTHERS’ original system of charging 
separately for the material and making continued as here- 
tobefore. 

The following is an exemplification of the system :—For a 
Coat 1 superfine cloth, 12s. per yard, material costs 1/. 1s., 


|} making and trimmings, 20s. ; Coat complete, 2/. 1s. For a 


Vest, =} superfine cassimere, 5s. 6d. per yard, material costs 
4s. lid., making and trimmings, 6s. 0d.; Vest complete, 
10s. 74d. For a pair of Trousers, 2 and 3-8ths superfine 
cassimere, 5s 6d. per yard, material costs 13s. ld., making 
and trimmings, 6s. 6d.; Trousers complete, 19s. 7d.. Suit 
complete, 3. lls. 23d. 

The Ready-made Department abounds with the choicest 
and best stock of SPRING and SUMMER ATTIRE.—Super- 
fine Cloth Dress Coats, 2ls. to 25s.; Saxony ditto, 23s, to 
30s. ; superior, 33s. to 42s; Frock Coats, 3s. extra. 

PALETOTS.—Saxony Llama Cloth Paletot, sleeves, 
lined with silk, 24s. (this coat can be worn either as a frock 
or over-coat) ; Saxony ditto, 26s. to 34s.; Alpaca ditto, 7s. to 
13s.; Cashmere ditto, 14s. to 20s. 

OXONIAN SPORTING and LOUNGING COATS.—Super- 
fine green or black cloth, l6s. 6a. to 28s.; the Oxonia: 





&e 








| Business Coat, 21s. to 30s.; black or faney docskir 


gents required throughout the United King- | SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, one door fr 


| Suits, 22s. ; tunic suits, 2ls.; jackets, 9s. €d. 





9s. to l4s.; allthe new styl 16s. to 22s, 





Old Bailey.—Patterns, &c. sent free 
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ADVERTISEMENT REGULATIONS. 
The following is the Scale of Charges for Advertisements in 


Tue Critic, and the price may be sent by Post-office, or if | 


less than ll. in postage stamps : 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 


Six lines or (Sixty Words) csascecsee BOS OG 
For every additional Thirty Words...... 0 1 0 


In accordance with the suggestions of many of the CLERGY, 
who are desirous of adopting Tue Critic the medium sor 
their Advertisements, we beg to state that a deduction of 
twenty-five per cent. from the scale prices will be made for 
all Advertisements transmitted by them. 
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That basis is reciprocity. The alteration 
required is simply this, that the QueEN in 
Council should be empowered to give to the 


_ subjects of foreign countries the same Copy- 


right as in such countries may be given to our 
own Authors, and this simple provision to be 
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THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 
Sir E. Butwer Lyrron will preside over a 
public ineeting, called for to-morrow by an 
advertisement which appears in another column, 
in order to bring before the country and Parlia- 
ment the injury to which British Literature is 
subjected by the law, as last construed, relating 
to Copyright, and by which American Authors 
are permitted to secure all the advantages of 
Copyright here, while American Publishers 
plunder our own Authors with impunity. 

_We trust that those who feel any interest in 
Literature, whether as Authors, Publishers, or 
Readers, will attend this meeting and join in a 
request to the Legislature at once to place ths 
law upon a more satisfactory basis, _ 





sevecvecicncccces Slo | 


and its present possessor brought to it the 
mixture of caution and daring which is essen- 
tial to great success as a publisher. 

already been attracted to the new and striking 
revival of literature north of the Tweed, and, 
with characteristic boldness, had sought and 
obtained a share in the copyright of Sir 
Water Scotr’s Marmion. Now, it so hap- 
pened, that Marmion had been somewhat cava- 
lierly criticised by Jerrrey in the pages of The 
Edinburgh, and, in these cases, publishers are 
perhaps tothe full assensitive as poets. Murray, 
moreover, was a Tory, and saw with dismay 
the talent and information of The Edinburgh 
carrying Liberal doctrines into houses whence 
they would have been for ever rigidly excluded, 
had they come in any other company than that 


| enjoy both benefits, will very earnestly promote | 


co-operate ; put the Lord Advocate and Can- 
NING in communication on the subject, and 
pressed the acceptance of the Editorship upon 
Girrorp. The quick ears of Jerrrey caught 
a rumour of what was going forward, and he 
hastened to offer terms, promising that no more 
party politics should appear in The Edinburgh. 
But it was too late. Jerrrey’s very alarm 
strengthened the hopes of the projectors, and, 
on the Ist of February, 1809, appeared the 
opening number of The Quarterly Review. 
Wit1Am Girrorp, the first editor of The 
Quarterly, a post which he retained till within 
a year of his death in 1826, was a “little 
dumpled up man” who, from being a pro- 
vincial shoemaker, had worked and lashed his 
way (with the help of lucky stars) to be the 
critic-king of London literature. He had 
edited The Anti-Jacobin, translated Juvenal 
(a most congenial occupation), swept into the 
tomb the whole race of Della Cruscans, by 
his satire The Baviad and Meviad, and was 
expending on new editions of the elder dra- 


| matists the mingled research and acrimony 


| His 


which in other times would have made him 
terrible among commentators on the classics. 
chief contributors, at starting, were 


| Souruey, Sir Warrer Scorr (both of whom 


GEORGE 
notoriety, WiLLiam 


had articles in the first number), 
Exuis, of “ Specimens ” 


| Ross, the translator of Ariostv, Marrutas, of 


He had | 


The Pursuits of Literature, the good Recinatp 
Heser, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, and 
to them were gradually added, among many 
others, Sir Joun Barrow, who had been with 
Lord Macartney to China, and Jouxn Wu- 
son Croker, both of them, at some period, 
Secretaries to the Admiralty. ‘There is one 
thing that deserves to be noted in the con- 
nexion of some of these persons with Zhe 
Quarterly,—namely its persistency. SouTHEY 
and Scott, who wrote in its first number, 
continued writing in it till within a year or 
two of their deaths, — Scorr’s last article 
appearing in 1828, and Sourney’s in 1888. 
Sir Joun Barrow himself assures us that he 
wrote 200 articles, and one of the last of them, 


| not many years ago, on “ Life Assurance,’’ is 


of lively and instructive criticism on the whole | 


field of contemporary literature. Could no- 
thing be done to counteract it? Why not 
start in London another review, conducted on 
solid Tory principles, and with literature 
equal to that of The Edinburgh? The ministry 
was a Tory one, and, in presence of the for- 
midable attacks of The Edinburgh, would repay 
support by valuable political information. 


| Then as to literature, the wits of Zhe Anti- 


Jacobin still survived; the chief of them, 
Cannina, was Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and its editor, GirrorD, was wasting himself 
on the elder dramatists. Scholarship and 
science could be furnished in any quantity by 
the Universities. Sir Water himself, the 
aggrieved author of Marmion, was a stern 
Tory, and would surely lend his aid. Sourney 
had given up the republican dreams of early 
youth, and he, of all men, might be supposed 
to beara grudge against The Edinburgh, which 
had so mauled himself and his friends. The 
project was a smiling one, and not to be slept 
upon. In the year 1807, Murray wrote a 
letter to CanninG, breaking the matter, 
and requesting his patronage. The letter is 
supposed to have received no answer at the 
time, but the scheme was not overlooked by 
the keen statesman. Next year, Murray paid 
a visit to Scotland to confer with Sir WaLrer 
respecting future works, but, above all, to 
consult him about the new Review. The 
sagacious Scott jumped at the proposal ; wrote 


to every London friend who could possibly | kingdoms, he 


familiar to many of our readers. Another 
thing worth pointing attention to, is the ex- 
treme versatility of the writers. Take, for 
instance, Sournery and Sir Jounn Barrow. It 
would be difficult to say on what subject these 
two worthies have not written in The Quar- 


| terly ; politics, history, biography, travels, geo- 


graphy and general literature, every topic came 
conmended to their ready pens. ReGinaup 
Heser stuck pretty closely to poetry, and 
most of the reviews of Byron’s works, for 
instance, are from his hand—impartial reviews 
— although Murray published both Th 
Quarterly and Byron. His lordship, by the 
way, made great use of Grrrorp as a polisher 
of his works, and it is amusing to see the 
deference paid in the noble poet’s correspon- 
dence to the “little dumpled up man.” Few 
men have had a greater fear of critics and 
criticism than Byron. 

The success of The Quarterly was, of course, 
considerable, but was due more to its champion- 
ship of Toryism and orthodoxy than to its 
writing, which, however solid and respectable, 
fell far short of the vivacity of The Edinburgh, 
under so quick and sparkling an editor as 
Jerrrey. Of the earliest contributors to The 
Edinburgh, the essays of three have been re- 
published in a collective form—JErrrRey, 
Sypney Situ, and Macxrintosu; while, of 
the earliest contributors to The Quarterly, ouly 
one, Sournex, has enjoyed a similar honour ; 
and, in his case, a very sparse and careful 
selection was made. Yet, in those two little 
volumes of Southey’s Essays, there is probably 
more seriousness and more thought that has 
produced important results, than in all the 
essays put together, of all the writers (with one 
exception) in the two great reviews. Fo 
although Sourney had given up the republi- 
canism of his early youth, and had become, in- 
deed, as fervent a Tory : i 
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zeal for increasing the happiness and welfare of 
the great mass of the community. His <7 
aims were still what they had been, althoug 
he had changed his view of the means by 
which they were to be effected. Instead of 
complaining that England was not as ancient 
Greece and Rome had been, he now complained 
that it had ceased to be the merry England of 
the olden time. And he set to work to show 
the panegyrists of his age the substantial and 
blessed good that had informed the old institu- 
tions; the feudalisms, and monasticisms, and 
kingships; the simple and solid modes of life 
of Enal 

was the father of Puseyism—the speculative 


resuscitation of the past—so Souruey was the | 


father of the present movement, which aims at 


its practical resuscitation. The new and un- | 


expected phenomenon in the Church, which is 


known as Christian Socialism, owes its existence | 


to Sournry more than to any other man. 
And, strange to say, the most practical schemes 
of the century for the improvement of the 
people, such as emigration, education, the 
reproductive employment of paupers, the re- 


clamation of waste lands, were first propounded, | 


not in the “Liberal ” Edinburgh, but in the 
Tory Quarterly, and by Ropertr Sovuruey. 


Whether we agree, or whether we differ with | 


him, it is impossible not to admire the spirit 
which breathes from all his writings on the con- 
dition of the people. 

GirrorpD died in the December of 1826, and, 
about a year before that event, the editorship 
of The Quarterly passed into the hands of Mr. 
Joun Grsson Locxnart, the son-in-law of 
Sir Water Scort, and one of the cleverest 


men in the three kingdoms, who, after a tenure | 


of a quarter-of-a-century, still continues to 
hold it. Mr. Locxnart is, of course, a Scotch- 
man. At Glasgow College, he obtained the 
** Exhibition,” which carries its fortunate pos- 
sessor to Balliol College, Oxford, and educates 
him there, on condition that he shall enter the 
Church. This condition, Mr. Locxuarr 
seems, however, to have somehow evaded, and, 
on taking his degree, he became, not an eccle- 
siastic, but an Edinburgh advocate, equivalent 
to the “ barrister’ of London. A man of 
varied accomplishments, as well as of great 

eneral (and satirical) talent, he, like Sourney, 

ad taken a fancy to Spanish Literature, and 
his earliest productions were spirited transla- 
tions from ancient Spanish ballads, and an 
edition of Morrevux’s translation of Don 
Quixote, with a rather excellent life of Cer- 
vANTEs prefixed. When Mr. Locknart became 
an Edinburgh advocate, Blackwood’s Magazine 
was in the full swing of what was once an 
audacious and rollocking career, and Joun 
Witson and Jonny Gisson Lockuart, became 
sworn friends, Many was the literary prank 
they played together; Wutson contributing 
the very hot water and sugar, and Lockuart 
the lemon of the intellectual punch with which 
they intoxicated the readers of Blackwood. 
In Edinburgh society, Lockuarr is still re- 
membered as “the scorpion ;” and, a person 
now of rather secluded life and silent disposition, 
he is never so happy as when he can gather 
some Scotch friends about him, and discuss the 
latest scandal of “ Auld Reekie.” One of his 
few books, in those early years, was a work 
that is still sometimes read—Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk—a series of personal sketches of 
Edinburgh society, especially literary society, 


which subjected him to something of the re- | 


proach which may, much less justly, be laid 
to the charge of Mr. Heropotus Smiru. 
Lockuart’s first introduction to Sir Water 
Scorr happened in the year 1818, and the 
author of Waverley took marked notice of 
a young man of such talent and orthodox prin- 
ciples, invited him to Abbotsford, and, in 
1820, gave hima daughter in marriage. In 
1824, LockuarT published his novel of Regi- 


nald Dalton, a novel of great talent. The | 


following year, it was not difficult for the 
approved and clever son-in-law of Sir WALTER 


Scorr, to become, on the resignation of Gir- | 


rorD, editor of The Quarterly Review. Since 


and’s ancestral past. As CoLeripGE | 


| then he has produced an account of NaPro.eon, 


a Life of Burns, and the very well-known life 
|of Sir Warrer Scotr. We have been pro- 
| mised Lives of Cervantes and Lord Crive, 
from his pen; but (alas!), instead of him, Mr. 
Tuomas Roscor has done the one, and the 
| Rev. G. R. Gree, the other! 
A man of Lockuart’s talent and connection 
might have been expected to make much more 





| understood that he has all along been rather 
hampered by others, and that he has, in truth, 
| been merely a prime minister to two rather 
arbitrary kings, Joun I. and Jonuw II. of 
| Albemarle-street. It is what Cartyte would 
call “a fact significant of much” that it would 
| be difficult to point to a single political article 
in the Review from the pen of Locxuart; 
| almost all of that genus have come from the 
indefatigable Sourney, or the more indefati- 
gable Barrow, or the most indefatigable Joun 
Wixson Croxer. Indeed, though Mr. Lock- 
HART often writes, and excellent articles too, 
on miscellaneous topics of general literature, 
they are seldom very striking, and almost the 
last which impressed one at once, as by the 
author of Peter's Letters and Reginald Dalton, 
was a racy and dashing memoir of poor THeo- 
porRE Hook, himself a sort of English Lock- 
| HART, and therefore without the “ canniness” 
which but seldom fails to carry our Northern 
friends safe to their journey’s end. THropors 
himself had been a contributor to The Quar- 
| ¢erly, and flayed alive there that sentimental 
| German dandy, Prince Puckter Muskav. 
Nor, while on the subject of satirical articles, 
must we forget the authoress of the Letters 
Srom the Baltic, Miss Rigsy, a frequent con- 
'tributor to The Quarterly, and who did for 
| German “emancipated women” what Hoox 
did for their “emancipated men.” Bettina 
von Arnm™ and Rane Levin are neither of 
them probably what Miss Ricsy took them 
for—but even Miss Fanny Lewaxp must 
have tittered (if such a thing be possible,) at 
Miss Ricsy’s story of the aged Bettina at the 
play, leaning her bewigged head on the hand- 
some young officer’s shoulder, and sentimen- 
tally ejaculating, “ Bertin is sleepy.” 

But the great contributor to The Quarterly 
Review has been, and is, the Right Honourable 
Joun Witson Croker, formerly secretary to 
the Admiralty, and friend to the late Marquis 
of Hertrorp. Since the Reform Bill released 
the right honourable gentleman from the bur- 
densome duties of the Admiralty Secretary- 
ship, he has enjoyed a dignified literary leisure, 
the fruits of which are generally to be seen 
every three months in the shape of one or two 
articles in The Quarterly Review. It was the 
right honourable gentleman who in The Quar- 
terly conducted the literary campaigns of Con- 
servatism against the Reform Bill and the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. It was he who 
scarified Miss Martineau, and lately “cut 
up” Lord Horxiann’s Memoirs, and he, too, 
from time to time, edifies the public with 
charming extracts fromthe records of the First 
French Revolution. Like the steam-engine 
and the elephant’s proboscis in Jerrrey’s 
famous sentence, the right honourable gentle- 
man can, with equal ease, pick up a pin or 
; rend an oak. 
| There is an evident advantage, to a keen 
Tory politician like the right honourable gen- 
tleman, in his extensive knowledge of the First 
French Revolution History; as it is well 
| known, is Philosophy teaching by experience, 
and the horrors of that terrible phenomenon 
become, in Mr. Croxer’s hands, an instructive 
warning against the perils of Liberalism. Few 
| men have taken the pains of the right honour- 
| able gentleman to acquaint themselves with 
the French Revolution. An enormous collec- 
tion of French revolutionary books, pamphlets, 
handbills, placards, newspapers, &c., &c., which 
| occupies the whole side of one of the large 
| galleries of the reading-room of the British 
| Museum, was presented to that establishment 
by the right honourable gentleman, and he 
| informs us that he has since collected another 














| of The Quarterly than he has done; but it is | 





equally large. Of late, too, the Revolution of 
1848 has shared his thoughts, and, indeed, 
almost promises, so far as he is concerned, to 
put the nose of its tremendous grandfather 
out of joint. While on this subject, we must 
mention, before we forget it, that M. Guizor, 
when in England, after the outbreak of Feb- 
ruary, contributed to The Quarterly, being 
— impelled thereto by the want which, 
ike Death, levels all men—the want of cash ! 

The death, and, long before the death, the 
failing abilities of Sourney, left a gap in the 
historical, ecclesiastical, and social departments 
of the Review; but his place was ably sup- 
plied. Lord Manon, not long ago, collected 
two pleasant little volumes of historical essays 
which he had contributed to The Qurterly. 
Then, in social matters, Lord Asuiry himself 
(now Lord S#arressury,) is said to have 
written on Collieries, and Mines, and Factories, 
his labours in connection with which are des- 
tined, some people say, to conduct him to the 
Premiership. Soclastentioal and theological 
matters have been, till lately at least, in the 
hands of that striking person the Rev. Wiit1aAm 
SEwELL, now an Oxford tutor, the author of 
Christian Morals, once the superintendant of 
a semi-monastic educational establishment in 
Ireland, and who recently came before the pub- 
lic with the most sweeping plan of University 
Reform that has yet been propounded. In- 
stead of bringing the multitude to the Univer- 
sities, the Universities, according to Mr. 
SEeweELt, were to go to the multitude, and in 
all the large manufacturing and other towns, 
Oxford and Cambridge graduates were to 
lecture in public halls, no tests being required 
—save for the theological courses. Mr. 
SewE i may be easily detected in The Quar- 
terly, by a certain strain and swell of style. 
The rather famous article in that periodical on 
CaRyLe was from his pen. 

Among persons of note who have occasionally 
contributed to The Quarterly, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Lockuart, may be mentioned 
AprER_ey, the well-known “ Nimrod ” of the 
sporting world, Mr. Haywarp, the barrister 
and translator of Faust (whose quarrel with 
Mr. Roesvcx our legal readers will remember), 
Mr. H. N. Cotermes, the introducer to the 
Greek Classic Poets, the Bishop of London, 
and the two Heaps, Sir Francis and Sir 
Grorce. Mr, Serjeant Tatrourp deserted 
The Edinburgh to review Lord CampBeE.t’s 
Lives of the Chancellors, and it. is currently re- 
ported that Lord Brovenas himself was guilty 
of a similar abandonment to criticise the new 
edition of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters. Mr. 
KinGuake, the racy author of Eothen, handled 
his fellow-traveller in the East, Mr. Monckton 
Mixnzs, apropos of the Hareem, and the Right 
Honourable Witt1am Ewart GLapstTone, to 
whom, as to Lord Asuiey, some people pro- 
phesy the Premiership, reviewed the ever- 
shifting career of poor Bianco Wuire, not, 
we suppose, without a certain sympathy. 
Among the steady contributors at present are 
the well-known Dean Mirman, Mr. Hormes, 
of the British Museum, who did so much for 
Lord Braysrookr’s Pepys, and has managed 
to make even the subject of Catalogues amus- 
ing, and last, not least, Mr. Ricnarp 
Forp, the author of the Handbook of Spain, 
to whom, with what truth we know not, has 
been attributed the series of amusing articles 
ou agricultural matters, which have been one 
of the best features of the Quarterly, and whom 
Mr. Antuony Panizzr has to thank as a friend 
in need for a recent article on the Museum 
Library. Heroportvs Situ. 








PEEPS INTO THE LONDON LITERARY 
CIRCLES. 


BY ONE AMONG THEM 


Tue present season has been remarkable, not so much 
for the number of its Literary Réunions, as for the great 
interest which has attached to them from the presence 
of so many foreigners of distinction in Literature, Art, 
and Science, attracted hither by the Exhibition. For 
the first time in civic annals, the City has distinguished 
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itself by an entertainment to the men of letters. The 
present Lord Mayor is well known as the second in 
fame of the auctioneers of London, but, unlike his still 
more renowned rival, the redoubtable GEoRGE Rosrns, 
Mr. Alderman MuscGrave is a gentleman of high 
education and refinement, as well as of great natural 
ability, and he owes his position and fortune as much to 
his manners and intelligence, which are those of the 
gentleman, as did the other to an unscrupulous exercise 


of the money power, for which his excessive vulgarity | 
and ignorance were excused, or rather, I should say, 


endured. Acting upon his own refined tastes and inclina- 
tions, the present Lord Mayor resolved to set custom at 
defiance, and to extend the magnificent hospitalities of 
the Mansion House beyond the old privileged circle of 
traders in money, merchandize and politics, to the in- 
tellect of the metropolis, and accordingly all that 
London contained of eminence in Literature, Art, and 
Science, both native and foreign, were invited to a Con- 
versazione, in itself an innovation upon the traditionary 
Jeasts. Anda magnificent assemblage it was,—the 
greatest gathering of intellect that probably was ever, at 
any age of the world, assembled under one roof. The 
scene was as interesting as novel. All the rooms of 
the Mansion House were thrown open, but the Egyptian 
Hall was the centre to which the crowd thronged, for 
there was a concert, which, however, was inaudible 
amid the buzz of a thousand voices, more anxious to 
talk to and about each other than to listen to music 
which might be heard at any season: here, too, were 
refreshments, not unwelcome in the heat of such a 
multitude—ices, wine, negus, and biscuits. Another 
room contained a sort of Exhibition in miniature, artists 
having sent their pictures, opticians their microscopes, 
and inventors their models, affording themes for those 
who did not care to look at persons, which, I confess, 
interested me much more than things, however rare or 
curious. One fourth of the party was composed of 
foreigners, representatives of the mind of all nations, even 
from remote parts of India, the two Parsee bankers, in 
their white robes, being not the least intellectual in ap- 
pearance, and certainly the most dignified in manner and 
interesting in aspect of the strangely miscellaneous 
groups that studded the stately Hall. Here were the 
Chief Justice of England and the elite of the Bar: all 
the Editors were here, from The Times downward: all 
the Authors, from Dickens and THACKERAY: all the 
men of Science, fro Lord Ross and Murcuison: all 
the Artists, from LANpsEER and MActise. You could 
not turn without touching a celebrity. Among the 
distinguished foreigners were Tiers, QUETELET, 
Chevalier Durry, Monts, and Kaminsky. Altogether 
it was a scene not to be forgotten—an era in the annals 
of our social life, like the Exhibition itself, from which it 
sprung. 

The forms observed on this occasion will, perhaps, 
interest some of my readers, as they are relics of the old 
etiquette of City hospitality. On entering the hall, you 
were received by the Lord Mayor, who exchanged bows 
with each guest as he passed. Turning then into the 
drawing room, you found yourself between two living 
walls of gazers, between whom, and exposed to their 
scrutiny, you marched through two rooms, preceded by 
a servant, up to the further end of the second chamber, 
where was seated, on a magnificent chair slightly raised, 
an elderly lady of kindly aspect, dressed handsomely 
but plainly (the reader will understand this seeming 


contradiction of words), to whom your name was by | 


this said domestic shouted so loud that it echoed through 
both rooms, whereupon you made a profound bow to the 
Lady Mayoress, (for that is your hostess,) who bows 


graciously in return, and without a word spoken you | 
pass out at another door into the room where tea is | 


provided. And this was the manner of introduction for 


all equally, from the highest to the lowest; no hand- | 


shaking, no greeting in words, even of most intimate 
friends, only the profound bow. Such is the form, 
probably transmitted through centuries, still observed 
at City entertainments. As is the wholesome custom 
with all Conversaziones, the party assembled early and 
broke np early. At nine o'clock the rooms began to 
fill; at midnight they began to be emptied: by one 
o'clock they were deserted. 

The only other Conversaziones of the season in which 
Literature, Art and Science, home and foreign, have 
been formally gathered together, were at the Earl of 
LonpEsporovuGn’s (perhaps better known toourreaders 


as Lord ALBert ConyNnouAm, in which character he | 


obtained some celebrity as an author), at Mr. WENt- 
WORTH DELKr’s, the proprietor of the Atheneum, and 
at Mr. Epwarp W. Cox’s, the proprietor of the Loy- 
pon Literary Journat, THE Critic. Of these 
the most remarkable for numbers and variety was the 
assembly at Lord Desnoroueu’s. About six hundred 
were present, including the most famous of our authors, 
artists, and scientific men, and the most popular of our 
musicians and actors. The magnificent suite of rooms, 
newly furnished with all that boundless wealth, directed 











decoration, was in itself a sight most gratifying to the 
eye. The tables were lavishly spread with the choicest 
works of nature and art; painters sent their portfolios 
of studies, inventors exhibited their designs, apd in this 
congress of intellect only mental distinctions were 
observed; the humble poets or painters being as heartily 
welcomed as the peers who mingled with the throng. 
And here I may note, as a characteristic of this unique 
circle of London Society, that it is the only one in which 
they meet truly upon an equality. ‘Title, which else- 
where is so venerated for its own sake, apart from any 
personal claims of the owner to respect, here makes no 
sensation and attracts no regards. Exvrmu Burritt, 
the blacksmith, or GEorGE CruIKsHANK, the artist, 
is looked at with a great deal more of curiosity than 
the Ear] of B., or Lord S., who has nothing but his here- 
ditary title to distinguish him from his fellows. If, 
however, rank is combined with intellect, the former 
does throw a halo about the latter, and there are few 


who would not feel a little more respect for the Duke of 
| ARGYLE, or the Earl of Rossr, or Lord BrouGHAm, 
| or Lord CAMPBELL, or any other of the many who at 
| once adorn our Literature and our Peerage, because 
| they hold a social and political position in which they 


enjoy better opportunities than men of less rank for 
employing their high faculties to the glory of Gop and 
the welfare of their fellow creatures. 

Look you now at that round, smiling, smooth, almost 
boyish face, with its fair complexion, blue eyes, and light 
brown hair, thickly falling over a forehead more remark- 
able for breadth than height. That is the Earl 
Rossr, the manufacturer of the largest telescope in the 
world, who has revealed to us so many of the mysteries 
of creation, and by whose aid astronomers have made 
almost “an ordnance map” of the moon, and resolved 
double stars into revolving suns, and nebulx into clus- 
ters of worlds. Somewhat above the middle height, his 
portly figure is visible among the crowd, and he greets 
through his spectacles, with the kindliest smile, the 
numerous scientific friends who welcome him on every 
side. And who is that man of remarkable aspect, 
short, thin, with a very pale cheek, but keen, blueish- 
grey eyes flashing from beneath projecting brows, which 
are crowned with a shock of hair of the reddest hue, 
that descends almost upon his shoulders? 


himself in Parliament, on the platform, and in the press, 
and in whom may be recognised one of the most pro- 
mising of our public men. You cannot look into his 
face without seeing there the unmistakeable iinpress of 
intellect. 
much of his attention. He is marked out for states- 
manship. Nevertheless, he is sufficiently associated 
with it to give him an interest in its welfare, and as 
one of our future rulers may probably be counted upon 
as a better patron than they have proved upon whom it 
had heavier claims. 

It was at one of these assemblies that I was introduced 
to QuETELET, the great Belgian Astronomer and 
Statistician. Quiet and unassuming in manner, in 
person somewhat above the middle height, thin, pale, 
with the aspect of fifty years, his eyes dark, his hair 
turning rapidly to grey, sharp features crowned by a 
high forehead, he woule not be deemed noticeable by 
one who was ignorant of his name and fame. He talks 
English too imperfectly to sustain a conversation, 
although he understands what is said to him in our 
tongue, and can make short answers. He has none of 
the characteristic energy of his countrymen in dialogue; 
he neither raises his voice, shrugs his shoulders, nor 
waives his hands. 
as motionless, as our own. But, although with scarcely 
enough of animation even for our own English tastes, 
his manner is highly intelligent. It is what you would 


call thoughtful ; his tones are those of a reflective man. | 
| He expressed himself with liveliness only when praising | 
He had been highly de- | 


England and the Exhibition. 
lighted with all that he had seen, and not the least so 
with the people. He told me that all his subsequent 


researches had served to confirm the extraordinary con- | ,. ; 
| him, threw it away. 


clusions to which he had arrived in his famons work on 
Moral Statistics, of which a cheap translation is pub- 
lished by Messrs. CHAMBers of Edinburgh, and in 
which he ascertained the startling fact that crime is 
regulated by certain definite laws of nature, both as to 
character and amount, varying with ages and seasons 


| in precise proportions, and observing these with very 


slight modifications, not only from year to year, but 
at all times. I would advise those who have not read this 
extraordinary book to procure and peruse it, for it can- 
not fail deeply to interest them. He further informed 
me that he is now engaged in the preparation of a 
work on the “ Statistics of Crime,” &c., in England, the 


| results of which are equally confirmatory of the prin- 


ciple developed in the work already published, which 
is based upon the statistics of Belgium and France. 
QUETELET was one of Prince ALBERT's tutors, and 


he has ever since maintained a friendly correspondence | 
by refined taste, could accomplish in the way of internal | with his illustrious pupil. When he was visiting us, 





of 


That is the | 
young Duke of ArGyL¥, who has already distinguished | 


But literature can scarcely hope to have | 


His speech js as low, his limbs are | 





the QuEEN paid him great attention, and continually 
invited him to the Palace, not in State as QuEEN, but 
as the wife of his pupil by whom he was beloved and 
respected,—one of the many beautiful instances of that 
pure heart combined with rare good sense, which has 
| enabled our monarch so remarkably to unite the cha- 
racters of the Queen and the Woman, combining the 
excellencies of both with as few of the faults of either 
as is permitted to imperfect humanity. 

But here I must pause for the present in this desultory 
gossip about the Literary London Season of 1851. 








PHILOSOPHY. 


Essays and Marginalia, by Hartley Coleridge. 
Edited by his Brother. In 2 vols. London. 
Moxon. 185]. 


One of the most curious of literary pheno- 
mena is the occasional appearance of families 
of genius—little clusters of starry light, 
where the fine element either burns consen- 
taneously in several brothers or sisters, or is 
handed down like a banner in a fray from the 
hand of one representative of the race to 
another. Such families were those of the 
Pirrs, of the Sueripans, of the Commans, of 
the Wotstonecrarts and Gopwins, of the 
Corerwérs, &c., &c. For a full investigation 
of the physiological or metaphysical reason, of 
this we are, perhaps, not at present competent, 
It may lie in the very depth of the darkness 
of nature. Sometimes it is connected with 
the choice of mates, and the influence of 
mothers on the development of intellect, and 
the formation of character. When the husband 
and the wife are nearly commensurate in un- 
derstanding, or when any inferiority on the 
part of the latter in genius is counterbalanced 
by superior moral qualities, a tertium quid of 
rare merit is often realised. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, we fear that disease has much to 
| do with the matter, and that the morbid element 
| in the parent, instead of entirely exhaling in 
| his own error or derangement, finds a sad 
| safety-valve in his unfortunate children. Thus 
it was with SHeripan and his son Tom—still 
more lamentably in CAampsett’s son, where 
none of the genius was transmitted along with 
the disease, and in the case of the hapless yet 
amiable Harttey Coreripcr. If we were 
able fully to explain such collocations of 
genius, it might lead us also to the rationale of 
the fact, that genius often seems to bring a 
family to a close, and that a race after long 
| striving to produce its bright consummate 
flower, at last expires with it. 

To Harriey Coierimes, his father faith- 
fully transmitted a portion of his strength and 
all his weakness,—the sweetness without the 
subtlety or comprehension of his genius—the 
recondite cast of his learning without its ex- 
tent and variety—the independence without 
the wondroas reach of his judgment — his 
rambling fragmentary style without its gor- 
geousness — and, alas! his love of ease, 
pleasure, society, and excitement, without 
the strength or constitution, which could 
carry off the worst evils springing from it. 
The elder abused the resources of a mag- 
nificent structure of body and mind — the 
younger, as if in contempt for the compara- 
tively petty peculium of both entrusted to: 
The elder imbibed the 
juices of the poppy which, while enfeebling 
his purpose, and destroying his capacity for 
labour, added a morbid power and an un- 
earthly splendour to his mind, and did not 
utterly bla:kguardize his outward character— 
the younger, sucked in coarser libations which, 
by their fiercer and more manifest effects 
upon the character and the system, effectually 
ostracized and insulated him. The elder be- 
came a conspicuous and splendid victim, a 
Laocoon struggling with his serpents before 
high heaven, and filling the earth with his me- 
lodious groans; the other erred and suffered 





| in secret—a hermit in the Wilderness of Sin! 


| The elder, ere he died, strangled the larger of 
his assailants, and his life, after all its clouds, 


| drew toa golden evening ; the younger died in 
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his bonds, but with a cry for mercy on his lips, 
which has, we trust, been heard in Heaven! 

From this Harpy-seattered feast, four bas- 
kets full of fragments have been collected. 
Such are the two volumes of his poetry 
formerly noticed in Tur Crrric, and the two 
of prose at present in hand. Poor scraps 
after all from what might have been an ample 
and recherché entertainment! But “do not 
the dogs eat of the falling crumbs?” And 
certainly these crumbs are from the table of a 
natively noble, and princely host. 

We much prefer poor Hartiey’s prose to 
his poetry. ‘The latter is imitative as well as 
unequal. It is a true but not a lofty rhyme 
which he builds. He is not at home in verse, 
and seems in it to weara double set of 
shackles—that of his native feebleness of pur- 
pose, and of its artificial necessities. He 
wants the strength and breadth of pinion, 
the cumulative purpose, and the indivisible 
earnestness which must now distinguish and 
defend the poet. He attempts a hundred 
styles, to succeed partially in all, but trans- 
cendently in none. His pipe is sweet, and 
has a great variety of tones, but it is not a 
Pan’s-pipe. Like the music of the fallen angels, 
his song is partial, but unlike theirs, the har- 
mony, neither “suspended” his “hell,” nor 
does it take with ravishment his thronging 
audience. 

It is otherwise in his prose. There he is at 
ease—the ease of Pandemonium; and as in 
the intervals of his torment, he “lies floating 
on the burning wave,” his talk of books and 
men, of himself and others, is wonderfully 
free, flowing, and perspicacious. Amused as 
you are often at the dogmatism, the tone of 
moral certainty he uniformly assumes, the 
elaborate pettiness which occasionally sug- 


gests the image of the little man seated on a} 
tavern table and dictating to an audience of | 
Cumberland clowns, the frequent crowings of | 


conceit, as of a triumphant bantam, you cannot 
at the same time help admiring the intense 
though irregular ingenuity, the odd out-of-the- 


way knowledge, the condensation of thought, | 


the clear English style, the still more indu- 
bitable English independence and manhood of 
spirit, and, above all, that soul of goodness 
underlying all the errors and eccentricities of 
his nature, and keeping his heart pure and 
insulated in the midst of his well-nigh putrid 
private history, which distinguish the whole. 
We notice another fine feature in Hartiey’s 
character. It is his catholicity of judgment. 
This, we think, sprung from what was his 
main power—sterling manly sense. 





Morbid | 


in his habits, he never became morbid in his | 


mind. 
and never, like his father’s, veered before con- 
tradictory currents of thought—currents which, 
at one time, lifted up Haziirr with him to 
the level of a Lersnitz or Locks, and, at 


another, sunk him far below a Lamp, nay, 
which made him call Epwarp Irvine, now a | 


LuTHeERr, and now to treat him in talk as a 
vain and affected spiritual coxcomb. Harr- 
LEY’S vigorous common-sense preserved him 
from such extremes, and he maintained the 


His intellect obeyed one steady blast, 


while a generous determination to think and | 


speak well, so far as in him lay, of all varieties 
of intellect and reputation. In this respect, as 


wellasin misfortune, heresembled De Quincey, | 


who, notwithstanding the assertion of our clever 
friend Lucran Pavt, in the last Critic, is, we 
believe, quite incapable of literary jealousy— 


as, indeed, what need has he of it, for Tuomas 


CartyeE himself, as a literateur, philosopher, 
and scholar, is not to be named beside one 


whose writings prove him potentially the first- 


intellectual man, and certainly the first writer | 


of English in the age. 
Resartus contains any such swell of grandeur, 


rending, as the first and the third of his 
Suspiria de Profundis—sighs of soul and heart 
so deep and awful, especially the third, as only 
can be answered by the Second Advent. . 

A less subtle, but equally gentle, and far 
more simple spirit, was that of Hartiey 


Not even Sartor | 


| 


CoLEeRIDGE. 
swelling music, like the strains of our greater 


writers—it is terse, vigorous, clear, and, in | 


It is the talk, not the task- 
work, of a master. The most elaborate papers 
are those on “ Hamlet,” on “ Shakspeare, a 
Tory and a Gentleman,” and “Ignoramus on 
the Fine Arts.” Had we space, we could, we 
think, improve upon, by rounding off and ex- 
panding his idea of Hamlet, which is hitherto, 
however, the most truthful and satisfactory 
view of this poetical puzzle; and is, besides, 
written with much rapid and trenchant vigour. 
Interesting too, is his paper on “ Shakspeare’s 
Politics,” the more so, as his own soon after- 
wards underwent a change, and he died a very 
sturdy Radical, both in Church and State! 
“Tgnoramus,” is full of racy reflections by one 


general, eloquent. 


who is not disposed to leave to the “ artist and | 


his ape,” an entire monopoly of senses and 
soul, of insight and of heart, when contemplat- 
ing the great masterpieces of pictorial genius. 
Cordially does Coreriper despise the cant, 
the air of mystery, the affected terminology, 
the nil admirari bearing, the cold, formal, sys- 
tematic treatment of the free-flowing, burning 
outlines of Nature; the narrowing, if not 
entire, suppression of enthusiasm, and_ the 
pitiful spite and jealousy which distinguish so 
many of our artists. 
Sir Josnua Rs&yno ps, “Comes down” upon 
painting from a loftier region—that of a 
native, although uncultured, ideal of general 


art; and modern palettes and pencils | 
seem to shake and tremble at lis de- 
scent. It is singular that the most delight- 


ful writers upon Painting, have been those 


who were no painters themselves, or, at | 


least, painters of an inferior order, such as 
Auitan CunnincHam, Hazutt, Harrier 
CoermnGr, and Dr. Joun Brown, Junior, of 
Edinburgh. 

The second volume contains no such elabo- 
rate passages and papers as some in the first, 
but is to us, as a whole, still more pleasing. 
It consists of “ Notes on British Poets ;” on 
“ Shakspere ;” on “ Allan Cunningham's Lives 
of the Painters ;”’ on “ Brown’s Dictionary of 
the Bible,”’ besides a few extracts from note- 
books. Slipshod as these all are, there is 
scarcely a sentence but is worth perusal. Their 
very mistakes are refreshing and suggestive. 
With a keen, yet kindly eye, he ranges over 
the various ages of English Literature, and is 
alike able to appreciate the majesty of Mitton, 
the manliness of Drypen, that “ mind intended 
for an Antediluvian body,” the elegant senten- 
tiousness of Por, and the fainter graces and 
feebler powers of a host of subordinate writers. 
Everywhere we find independence of thought 
and expressive ease of language ; and yet he 
seems in all but shedding the superfluous 
plumes of his fine and highly cultured wing. 

His “ Notes on Shakspere” are often subtle, 
and generally just. We quote the following 
sentences from his remarks on As you Like It, 
as a good specimen of his writing :— 


Nothing can exceed the mastery with which Shakspere, 
without any obtrusive or undramatic description, trans- 


ports the imagination to the sunny glades and massy | 
The leaves glisten and | 


shadows of umbrageous Arden. 


; 
| rustle, the brooks murmur unseen in the copses, the 


flowers enamel the Savannahs, the sheep wander on the | 


distant hills, the deer glance by and hide themselves in 


the thickets, and the sheepeotes sprinkle the far land- | 


scape all spontaneously, without being shown off or 
talked about. You hear the song of the birds, the 
bellowing of the stags, the bleating of the flocks, and a 
thousand sylvan pastoral sounds besides blent with the 
soft plaints and pleasant ambiguities of lovers, the sen- 
tentious satire of Jacques, and the courtly fooling of 
Touchstone, without being told to listen to them. 


Not so well does he speak of Love’s Labour 


t | Lost, the most worthless of all SHaxspERe’s 
anything so profound, eloquent, and heart- | 


| ipse dixit of CampBx 1, who had called it “ the | 


works, and yet where he finds, by what alchymy 
or eyesight we know not, “all his wit, and 
much of his poetry.” And strange to say, he 
feebly defends Timon against some absurd 


worst” of all Suaxsprre’s genuine plays,’— 
Timon, the most magnificent satire on Man 


! 
His prose has no intricate and 


He, as Burxe says of 


ever written, which might have been penned 
| by an “ Accusing Spirit,” and yet where the 
sublime poetry and pathos serve to carry off 
| and beautify the fierceness of the passion, till 
| you are ready to hug the Misanthrope to your 
breast, and to mingle tears with the surge of 
Neptune weeping for aye “o’er his low 
grave.” Surely it is cold praise to say of this 
that it has “ high merit.” 

Many other of Harruey’s verdicts might 
we seek to combat or modify, but we forbear 
at present. We may simply say, in conclusion, 
that amid the many fine destinies which his 
accomplished mind in happier circumstances 
| might have realised, we specially regret he 
_ had not fulfilled his original prestige as a story 
writer. None of his published works display 
a particle of that amazing inventiveness and 
ingenuity which distinguished him in his boy- 
hood, when lying in bed, he rolled out from 
night to night, the vast and voluminous folds 
of an enormous story—a “ story without an 
end,” to his wondering brother. Whither did 
this curious faculty wander? Were there no 
traces of it in his after conversation? We 
earnestly wish that instead of his minute flights 
in poetry or even his elegant exercitafions in 
| prose, he had come out with a few bold ex- 
| periments in fiction, and thus, perhaps, in part 
|supplanted the coarse common-place, the 
| wearisome exaggerations, the huddled horrors, 
and all the other unclean or unworthy elements 
which now go to constitute the majority of 
popular novels. Regrets, however, over a 
dead man are as vain as advices fo him. We 
take our leave by quoting the last sentence of 
the work, one of the most pregnant in it all, 
| “It is high time for the church to cast away 
| everything that is merely furmal, non-essential, 
| or dubious, and take a firm stand on the vital 
| points of christianity.” 
| 








| Somnolism and Psycheism; or, the Science of the Soul 
| and the Phenomena of Nervation, as revealed by 

Vital Magnetism or Mesmerism. By Joseru W. 

Happock, M.D. Second edition. London: Hodg- 

son. pp. 232. 

OPENING with a history of mesmerism, Dr. HappOocK 
traces its progress down to our own time; then he pro- 
ceeds to a minute description of the phenomena and 
| physiology of vital magnetism, from its ordinary deye- 
| lopment of simple sleep up to its extraordinary 
development in clairvoyance. He gives some curious 
| particulars of a case that came under his own observa- 
| tion, and narrates many successful clairvoyant experi-: 
ments, which served to satisfy the spectators of its 
truth, but which will not be likely to receive credence 
on mere hearsay. A chapter is next devoted to the 
application of clairvoyance to Physiology and Medicine, 
another to experiments in Electro-chemistry and Mag- 
netism, and a third contains a learned and interesting 
examination of Extasis or Trance, 

The reader will probably remember the very extra- 
ordinary discovery of some missing notes in a bank by 
means of a clairvoyante, who directed the seekers where 
they were to be found; it seems that the clairvoyante 
in question was a patient of the author of this volume, 
| and he vouches for the strict truth of the facts as there 

published, repeating the story with more ample details. 
| Like most enthusiasts, the Doctor goes too far, and 
| claims for his favourite pursuit powers and uses which 
are not merely beyond reason and experience, but con- 
trary to them. These, however, do not detract from 
| the worth of his actual experiments, which, thus 
| asserted, with careful particularity, by a gentleman who 
publicly pledges himself to their literal truth, should, 
at least, command attention, and induce others to try 
the same experiments, as being the only fair means of 
meeting the assertion. Far better it will be for objec- 
| tors to prove by actual trial that it is not true, than to 
waste words in seeking to show why it cannot or ought 
not to be true. One experiment in science is worth a 
hundred conjectures, 





| SCIENCE, 


Hand-book of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. By 
Dronysivus LARDNER, D.C.L. First Course. London: 

| Taylor and Walton. pp. 824. 
Beyonp any other writer on Science whom we have 
known, Dr. LARDNER possesses the faculty of making it 
intelligible to the unlearned. So singularly clear is he 





| in his descriptions that a child can understand him, and 
he has, moreover, remarkable ingenuity in devising 
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illustrations which serve to impress his meaning upon 
the eye, or to represent abstract ideas by reference to 
objects. Long ago, when we read his essays in The 
Monthly Chronicle, we wished that he would undertake 
the composition of a formal work on the Sciences, which 
should provide for the general reader, the school, the 
college, and the study, an accurate description of the 
present state of knowledge in each, narrated in his livid 
manner, avoiding technicalities as far as possible, and 
conveying just that amount of information as to the 
facts, rather than the manner of arriving at them, which 
is needed by everybody for the common purposes of life, 


and wanting which no person can now-a-days be deemed | 


to be educated. That which formerly we desired he 
should do he has now done, and the volume before us 
begins the work, treating of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Sound, and Optics. It is 
written in the very style required, so that all can read 
it with pleasure and profit. It is illustrated with some 


hundreds of wood-cuts, which show to the eye what | 


cannot be so well conveyed by words. The Student of 
Medicine and Law, the Mechanic and the Artizan, will 
find in it precisely the information he requires, conveyed 
to him in a form the most pleasing and intelligible, and 
therefore we can heartily recommend all who desire to 
learn or to teach the facts of the Sciences to take this 
volume as their assistant. No family or school-library or 
mechanics’ institute should be without it. 


An Introduction to Geology, and its associate Sciences, 
Mineralogy, Fossil Botany, Conchology, and Paleon- 
tology. 
the British Museum. 
Wricut, M.D. London: Bohn. pp. 508. 

Tus is really what it is called, an Jntroduction to 

Geology, and it is the best that has ever come under 

our notice. Every student of Science must have ex- 

perienced the want of a good elementary book on this 
subject. 
sess, there is not one which is not too learned for the 
beginner: all assume that the reader possesses a certain 
amount of knowledge of the theme; and they start from 
advanced ground, very often leaving the learner hope- 
lessly distanced in the rear. Mr. RroHarpson, dis- 
covering this, set himself to supply the defect, and wrote 
the work before us with intent to teach the Science 
from its very elements, in language intelligible to every 
capacity. In this he was entirely successful, and his 
volume attained to considerable popularity. Mr. Boun 
has now introduced it into his cheap Svientifie Library, 
engaging Mr. Wricut to edit it, for the purpose of 
correcting and extending it to the present advanced 

state of Science, and to re-write the whole of the divi- 

sion on Palxontology. 

value by the introduction of a great number of engra- 


vings, essential to the proper understanding of such a | rae opt sg : 
| combination of circumstances the most favour- 


subject. 


cation of the Art to Manufacturing Processes. By 
James Napier, F.C.S. London: 
pp. 140. 


By the late G. F. Ricuarpson, F.G.S., of 
A new edition, by THomas | 


Excellent as are the many treatises we pos- | 


He has further enhanced its | 


Griffin & Co. | 


THE entire process of Electrotyping is described in this | 


volume, by one who has largely practised it, with scien- 
tific aims, and for the purpose of investigation. It is 
by far the most comprehensive treatise upon the subject 
which has been yet published. Opening with a history 
of the art of electro-metallurgy, which appears to have 
been first applied to gilding in 1805, Mr. Napier 
minutely describes galvanic batteries and their respec- 





tive peculiarities, the electrotype processes and other | 


applications of coating with copper, bronzing, the depo- 
sition of metals upon one another, electro-plating, electro- 
gilding, and the results of experiments on the deposition 
of other metals as coatings, concluding with some theo- 


retical observations, which are properly kept apart from | 


the positive practice. 

This valuable volume is one of the series that is to 
form the new edition of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
and is sold at a very small price. 





| gade. 


Familiar Letters on Chemistry in its Relation to Phy- 
siology, Dietetics, Agriculture, Commerce, and Political 
Economy. By Justus Von Ligpic. 3rd edition. 
London: Taylor, Walton & Co. pp. 530. 

THE appearance of a third edition of this most valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the organic laws, and 
their application to the practical affairs of life, is a 
gratifying fact to be recorded in this chronicle of the 
progress of Literature. Having twice before noticed 
the work itself, nothing remains for us now but to an- 
nounce that it has made its third appearance, with 
farther additions and This fact alone 
recommends it, even if the author's name was not in 
itself a passport. 


corrections, 





HISTORY. 





The Italian Volunteers and Lombard Rifle | 


Brigade; being an Authentic Narrative of 
the Organization, Adventures, and Final 
Disbanding of these Corps, in 1848-49. By 
Emitio Danpvoro. ‘Translated from the 
Edition published at. Turin in 1849. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 
Tue superiority of trained soldiers to volun- 
teers suddenly embodied, even under the 
influence of the most passionate enthusiasm, 
was never more shown than in the European 
revolutions of 1848. Whatever success at- 
tended the first onslaught of the excited rebels 
upon the military, it was but temporary ; the 
army always regained what it had lost, as soon 
as the fit of excitement had passed away from 
the opposing forces, proving that discipline 








sible, the foolish dream of enthusiasts :—he 


would have made Lombardy a constitutional 
monarchy, as Piedmont now is. If others had 
been as moderate in their demands, we should 
have seen Italy free now, instead of being sunk 
in worse slavery than ever. But there, as 
elsewhere, the extreme opinions of a few 
brought ruin upon the moderate demands of 
the many. ‘True it is, that the greatest friend 


| of ‘the despot is the extreme radical. 


The volume before us shows this. The 
patriots were beaten because they were dis- 
united. They were disunited because the 


| extreme republican party insisted upon their 


| siderate enthusiasts. 


own nostrums, and would make no compro- 
mise, thus offending moderate men, and 
driving from their ranks those who desired 
liberty but not licence. Then, it seems, they 
were ridiculously puffed up with conceit at 
their first successes, and, thinking themselves 
invincible, would make no terms and listen to 
no overtures for compromise. It will be 
remembered that Austria offered independence 
under an Austrian King, but it was rejected, 


A republic, and nothing less, was the cry of 


the infatuated people, inspired by a few incon- 
But the age was not 
ripe for a republic, and there was a paralysis 
in the efforts for emancipation when it was 
known in what alone it was to be permitted to 
result. As enthusiasm subsided, there came a 
division of council, and then fortune changed 
sides, as she usually does when prudence is 


‘ forgotten, and from that time forth the routed 


and organization are in warfare what method | 


is in business—the sure, if slow, pathway to 
success. 

But of all the struggles that then took place 
between discipline and inexperienced enthu- 
siasm, none was more curious and instructive 
in its results than the campaign in Italy. 
There was an army in the midst of a hostile 
population, beaten by a general rising of the 
whole people out of the capital it had occupied, 
assailed at the same time by another army, 
and yet, step by step, recovering its lost ground, 


and subduing by detail the multitudinous | 


enemy, which ought to have been able, by mere 
force of numbers, to have thrust it out of the 
frontier. 

This failure of the Italians to achieve their 
emancipation from a foreign yoke, under a 


able that can be conceived, is a problem that 
must continue to excite the curiosity of plnlo- 
sophers, of statesmen, and of soldiers. Was 
the cause of so strange a result moral, or 
social, or military? That is the question 
which thinkers will ask themselves, and to 
solve which all books that throw light upon 


the subject will long continue to be read with | 


eagerness. 

The volume before us will contribute some- 
thing to the desired solution, Emuio 
DanpoLo was adjutant to Manara, who com- 
manded the Milanese volunteers after the 
retreat of Rapretrsky. With him and his 
band the author continued throughout the 
Piedmontese campaign. After the defeat of 
Cuartes Aupert they retired into Piedmont, 


and there formed themselves into a rifle bri- | 


When the battle of Novara placed 
Piedmont itself at the feet of Austria, fearing 


| that their safety would be compromised, they 
| made their way to Rome, and continued there 
| during the siege, suffering fearful losses, their 


Knight's Cyclopedia of the Industry of all Nations. | 


London; C. Knight. pp. 1802. 


THe completion of a work which we have noticed many | 


times during the progress of its publication in parts. 
It appears to be a reprint from The Penny Cyclopedia, 
in a very cheap form, of the valuable articles it con- 
tained on Art and Science, adapting them to the subse- 
quent advances of discovery and invention. Practically 
it will be found to give information on almost every 


subject connected with the Great Exhibition, and which | 


may be readily fourd by its alphabetical arrangement. 
It is edited by Mr. Gzorce Don, author of the well- 
known treatises on Manufactures, published by Mr. 
Kyicur in his Shilling Volumes. 


nine hundred being reduced to four hundred 
before the final triumph of the French in that 
the most disgraceful enterprise recorded in 
history, and which will remain an ineffaceable 


blot on French honour and French generosity. | 


But, although one of the leaders of a rebel 
army, Emirio Danpoxo is not a republican, 
or even a democrat. He does not share the 
views of the Mazzrini party: he is simply a 
patriot, who desired to free his country from a 
foreign yoke, and sacrificed himself in a cause 
which has ever been deemed the noblest in 
which any man can be engaged. He was 
desirous of establishing an Italian confedera- 


tion—not an Italian republic, one and indivi- | 


armies of Austria began again to conquer, and 
never ceased until the country from which 
they had been retreating was again in their 
power, more helpless and hopeless than ever. 

Emitio Danpoto has narrated, with much 
seeming fairness, the events of this instructive 
conflict—for the most part as he personally 
witnessed them. But that portion of the work 
which will be the most novel, and, therefore, 
most interesting to the general reader, will be 
his account of the siege of Rome, of which, 
strange to say, no good description has yet 
been published. From this, therefore, we will 
take the passages by which we seek to show 
the reader what is the manner of the books we 
review. 

First let us take a peep at 


GARIBALDI AND HIS CORPS. 

On the evening of the 24th we secretly took our 
departure from the Villa Borghese, and marched towards 
Tivoli, where we arrived at five o'clock the next morning. 
We encamped on the magnificent site of the villa 
of Adrian, and the numerous fires which glistened 
among the ruins, and lighted up their subterraneous 
caverns, produced a strange and picturesque effect. The 
singular aspect of the camp seemed in unison with the 
wildness of the scene. Garibaldi and his staff were 
dressed in scarlet blouses, with hats of every possible 
form, without distinctions of any kind, or any pretension 
to military ornament. They rode on American saddles, 
and seemed to pride themselves on their contempt for 
all the observances most strictly enjoined on regular 
troops. Followed by their orderlies (almost all of whom 
had come from America) they might be seen hurrying 
to and fro, now dispersing, then again collecting, active, 
rapid and indefatigable in their movements. When the 
troop halted to encamp, or to take s repose, while 
the soldiers piled their arms, we used to be surprised to 
see officers, the general himself included, leap down from 
their horses, avd attend to the wants of their own steeds. 
When these operations were concluded, they opened their 
saddles, whicl: were made so as to be unrolled, and to 
form a small kind of tent, and their personal arrange- 
ments were then completed. If they failed in procuring 
provisions from the neighbonring villages, three or four 
colonels and majors threw themselves on the bare backs 
of their horses, and, armed with long lazzos, set off at 
full speed through the Campagna in search of sheep or 
oxen: when they had collected a sufficient quantity 
they returned, driving their ill-gotten flocks before them ; 








a certain portion was divided among each company, and 
then all indiscriminately, officers and men, fell to killing, 
cutting up, and roasting, at enormous fires, quarters of 
oxen, besides kids and young pigs, to say nothing of 
booty of a smaller sort, such as poultry, geese, &c., &e. 

Garibaldi in the meanwhile, if the encampment was 
far from the scene of danger, lay stretched out under 
his tent. If, on the contrary, the enemy were near at 
hand, he remained constantly on horseback giving order 
and visiting the outposts; often disguised as a peasant, 
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he risked his own safety in daring reconnaisances, but 
most frequently, seated on some commanding elevation, 
he passed whole hours examining the environs with the 
aid of a telescope. When the General's trumpet gave 
the signal to prepare for departure, the /azzos served to 
catch the horses which had been left to graze at liberty 
in the meadows. ‘The order of march was always 
arranged on the preceding day, and the corps set out 
without any one ever knowing where they might arrive 
the day after. Owing to this patriarchal simplicity, 
pushed perhaps somewhat too far, Garibaldi appeared 
more like the chief of a tribe of Indians, than a general; 
but at the approach of danger, and in the heat of com- 
bat, his presence of mind and courage were admirable; 
and then by the astonishing rapidity of his movements, 


he made up, in a great measure, for his deficiency in | 
those qualities which are generally supposed to be | 


absolutely essential in a good general. 

The Garibaldi legion, which numbered about 1000 
men, was composed of a most incongruous mixture of 
individuals of all descriptions. Boys of twelve or four- 
teen years old, stimulated by noble enthusiam, or by 
the restlessness of their age; veteran soldiers, attracted 
by the fame of the celebrated chief of Monte-Video; 
and, mingled with these, a number of individuals 
anxious to find impunity and license in the confusion 


of war: such were the elements of this truly original | 


corps 


The officers were chosen from among the most 


courageous, and raised at once from the inferior to the | 


highest ranks, that is, without any regard to precedence 
or regular order: to-day one might see an individual 
with a sword at his side, captain of his troop or com- 
pany; to-morrow, for the sake of variety, he would 
shoulder his musket and enter the ranks, having again 
become a private soldier. Their pay—and a con- 
siderable one, too,—was never in arrear, as the Trium- 
virate furnished them with paper which cost nothing but 
the trouble of having it printed. 

The number of officers was much greater in pro- 
portion than that of the privates. 
was a captain; the purveyor or private cook of the 
general was a lieutenant; his orderly was also a lieu- 
tenant. The staff was composed entirely of colonels and 
majors. The prodigality in granting brevets, for which 


the opposition so justly blamed the Provisional Govern- | 


ment of Milan, was carried even to a greater excess in 
the Roman states. The greater part, however, of those 
officers, and, indeed, the whole of Garibaldi’s legion, 
seemed to justify their high-sounding titles by the 
bravery of their conduct. 

The example of the indiscipline of these volunteers 
began from the very first day of this expedition to make 
a fatal impression on our soldiers. From volunteers, 
however undisciplined, much may be obtained by work- 
ing on their moral feelings and arousing their enthu- 
siasm; but if insubordination once gets a footing among 
regular troops the case is still more hopeless; all modes 
and systems of control seem then impracticable. 


There is some very vigorous writing in these 


SCENES OF THE SIEGE, 


The enemy, on the morning of the 24th, succeeded 
in mounting four cannons on the curtain uniting bastions 
6 and 7; but these were soon silenced by the incessant 
and astonishing fire of our battery stationed at St. 
Pietro, in Montorio. The enemy then gave up the 
attempt, that the engineer might have time to construct 
works still more solid. In the meanwhile we fortified 
as well as we could a second line of defence, formed by 
the old Aurelian amphitheatre, which extends in a 
semicircle about 200 paces in the inner side of the 
bastions. The batteries were reorganiscd; and Manara, 
who, on the death of Colonel Daverio, had been made 
head of the staff, introduced some desirable alterations 
in the service, by which the continued exposure of the 
corps d’élite to incessant fatigues was in some measure 
prevented; whilst from.day to day the defence was pro- 


Jonged in a manner that was surprising even to ourselves. | 


Every evening we wondered that we had not yet been 
attacked; although the delay did not for an instant con- 
ceal from us the inevitable approach of an assault, 


rendered the more terrible from our ill-defended position, | 
The brave | 


and the dispirited condition of our troops. 


Medici legion still occupied the Vascello, and, what was | 


really extraordinary, the small houses also which sur- 
rounded it, although some of these were but a few paces 
distant from the breach held by the enemy. From 
them, however, was kept up a lively exchange of rifles 
and musquetry with the enemy, who made repeated 
assaults, and as often encountered a desperate resistance. 
It was truly marvellous to see those young volunteers, 
accustomed till then to quiet studies, and to the care 
of their family circles, opposing themselves day after 
day, without hope of succour, to the brave French sol- 
diers, who showed themselves worthy of their fame. 
A small band of Milanese youths, who, with rash 


courage, had pushed their way into Casino Barberini, | 
« ? i] 


The quarter-master | 


which is situated close to the flank of the breach, were 
attacked and surrounded by many of the enemy who 
were concealed in the cellars, and scarcely one escaped. 
They fell after the most obstinate resistance, and the 
artist Induni received twenty-five bayonet wounds. 
Some brave fellows who had made their way to the 
spot, in order to remove the dead bodies, found hin 
still alive: he was conveyed to the hospital, and, strange 
to say, recovered perfectly. ‘The Vascello was at last 
overthrown by the redoubled cannonades of the enemy 
on the 26th, and buried twenty unhappy beings under 
its ruins; but, notwithstanding this, the valorous Medici 
| band did not yield up the most important position so 
hardly contended for; but, making a bulwark of the 
| ruins, they kept the enemy, now grown much more 
| bold, at a distance, and, with a mere handful of men, 
continued to defend the gate and bastions. 

On the morning of the 27th, twelve pieces of cannon 
were planted on the breach. The tempest of shells and 
bombs became terrific. Villa Savorel]i, Garibaldi’s head 
quarters, which till then had been seen towering on the 
height, as if it even scorned to be defended, was torn 
down to the very foundations: San Pietro in Montorio, 
Palazzo Corsini, and all the adjacent houses were 
grievously damaged. On this trying occasion the 
inhabitants of Trastevere gave a striking proof of reso- 
lution and courage. The government had placed the 
| cardinals’ palaces at the disposal of the sufferers; and 
| these roofless families took refuge in splendid halls, 
whilst the remainder of the populace stayed calmly in 
their imperilled houses, quietly confiding in the govern- 
ment. Not a complaint, not a cry, not a single demand 
for surrender was to be heard. Once only, when a report 
had got abroad that Garibaldi, owing to a dispute with 
the General-in-chief, had abandoned his head quarters 
and taken refuge in the city, there was an immense up- 
roar of the people, recalling him to the defence of the 
walls. Manara hastened to him, conjuring him to yield; 
and that intrepid soldier returned to the gate, accom- 
panied by the applause of the whole population. 

As the danger became more imminent, almost all 
those who were but slightly wounded returned to their 
ranks; and in those solemn moments I witnessed many 
actions worthy of a happier result. Our 7th company, 
who were employed in raising defences at the point 
where the enemy’s artillery was the most destructive, 
although serving as marks for these terrible missiles, 
went on quietly with their work, until they had com- 
pleted it; and though half their number were killed they 
still maintained their courage. Many were cut down 
while removing the earth, which would have facilitated 
the ascent from the ruined walls; many fell in the act 
of snatching the lighted matches from the bombs, which 
produced great havoc among us, and occasioned, by their 
| ruinous frequency, no small damage and terror in the 
| city. The Roman batteries were almost choked up by 
| the tempest of hostile projectiles; the places of our 
| fallen gunners were filled by soldiers of the line; while 

a single piece was left standing, they continued to fire 
with an ability which called forth the admiration even 
| of theenemy. In the meanwhile our head quarters 
| were removed to Villa Spada, and there the utmost care 
| and activity were employed in constructing every possible 


| means of defence. 











We conclude with a touching picture of 


THE DEATH OF MANARA. 


The cannon balls fell thickly, spreading devastation 
and death; the balls of the Vincennes chasseurs hissed 
with unerring aim through the shattered windows. It 
is maddening to fight within the limits of a house, when 
a cannon ball may rebound from every wall, and where, 
if not thus struck, you may be crushed under the 
shattered masonry; where the air, impregnated w'th 
smoke and gunpowder, brings the groans of the wounded 
more distinctly on the ear, and where the feet slip along 
the bloody pavement, while the whole fabric reels and 
totters under the redoubling shocks of the cannonade. 
The defence had already lasted two hours. Manara 
passed continually from one room to another, seeking to 
reanimate the combatants by his presence and words. 
1 followed him, distracted by anxiety, having beard no 
news from Morisini: a ball rebounding from the wall, 
wounded my right arm. Perdio! exclaimed Manara, 


to be struck? am I to take nothing away from Rome?” 

A few minutes afterwards he was standing at an open 
window, looking through his telescope at some of the 
enemy who were in the act of planting a cannon, when 
a shot from a carabine passed through his body. “Iam 
a dead man,” he said, falling; “I commend my children 
to you.” The surgeon hastened to his assistance. I 
looked inquiringly into his countenance, and seeing him 
turn pale, lost all hope. He was laid on a hand-barrow, 
and, taking advantage of a momentary pause in the 
firing, we passed through a broken-down window, into 
| the open country. Manara, letting his hand fall into 
mine, kept saying to me, “do not abandon me, stay 


who was standing at my side, “ are you always the one | 


| 











with me;” and I followed him with a bleeding heart, 
My duty as a soldier was now accomplished: the most 
painful office of a friend was all that remained for me to 
do. After many windings and turnings we reached the 
ambulance of Sa. Maria della Scala, where a hundred 
of the most severely wounded had been already placed, 
it being impossible to have them conveyed to a greater 
distance. The moment we arrived, Manara desired me 
to send for his Milanese friend, Dr. Agostino Bertani. 
In the meanwhile all the surgeons were preparing to 
do what they could for him; but he continued saying 
“let me die in peace, do not move me.” In consequence 
of having been assured by the medical men that he had 
but a few hours to live, I bent down to his ear; and 
said, “ think of your Lord and Saviour.” “ Oh I think 
of him, and much,” he replied. I then beckoned to a 
Capucine monk to come near, who, after having received 
the signs of the dying man’s contrition, imparted to 
him absolution. Manara then wished to be supported 
by the Viaticum, and I anxiously endeavoured to pre- 
pare him as well as I could for his great change. A 
feeling of soothing consolation penetrated my mind in 
seeing the truly Christian spirit in which my most 
beloved and suffering friend encountered death. After 
having partaken ot the Sacrament, he did not speak 
for a considerable time. His first words were to com- 
mend his sons again to my care. “Bring them up,” 
said he, “in the love of religion, and of their country.” 
He begged me to carry his remains into Lombardy, 
together with those of my brother. Perceiving that I 
wept, he said, “ does it indeed pain you so much that I 
die?” and, seeing that my suffocating sobs prevented 
my replying, he added, in an under tone, but with 
the holiest expression of resignation, “it grieves me 
also.” * i * He called to his side the 
soldier who had been one of his orderlies, and begged 
his pardon if he had sometimes vexed him, “ se ? aveva 
alcune volte fatto impazzire.” He then asked again if 
there were no news of Morisni, expressing a desire to 
have him near him. I knew already from vague reports 
that he was a prisoner, and had consoled myself on this 
account, believing him to be out of danger; but, aware 
how much Manara was attached to him, I had not 
ventured to tell him this, fearing that the intelligence 
might re-awaken his anxiety. A short time before he 
died he took off a ring which he valued greatly, placed 
it himself on my finger, and then, drawing me close to 
him, said “ I will embrace your brother in your stead.” 
Salutero tuo fratello per te, n’ é vero? 

When Bertani arrived, Manara was scarcely able to 
speak: only on feeling himself moved in order to have 
his wounds dressed, he raised himself up a little, and, 
clasping his hands, exclaimed, “ Oh, Bertani, let me die 
quickly! I suffer too much.” This was the only com- 
plaint which ever escaped from his lips. In the convul- 
sions of his last agony, when he began to cling, in that 
last death-struggle, to those who stood round him, I grew 
faint, and was removed to a distance, lest my loud sobs 
should increase the sufferings of the dying man. When 
I recovered my senses, I returned to his bedside: he was 
already motionless and cold: his heart still beat slowly. 
Little by little the warmth of life ceased entirely, and 
the soul of that young hero fled to heaven to rejoin 
the friends who had fallen before him and with 
him! “4 ” * For fifteen months we had 
shared each other's dangers, joys, and hopes: there had 
been no concealments, no jealousies, between us. Drawn 
together by natural sympathy of character, that sym- 
pathy had been soon changed into a brotherly affection. 
I Jost more than a friend in losing Manara. Oh! what 
did I not suffer in pressing to my heart those cold re- 
mains, so beautiful still in their paleness: ore thought 
alone seemed then to sustain me. 


With this the sad story appropriately ends. 





MEDICINE. 


The Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of Hysterical, 
Bypochondriacal, Epileptic, and other Nervous 
A ffections. By WiLi1AM Jonn ANpersoN, F,R.C.S. 
London: Churchill. pp. 199. 


Mr. ANDERSON divides nervous affections into centric, 
or those which have their seat at the nervous centres, 
and eccentric, or these which originate at a distance 
from those centres. The latter are the most frequent, 
being usually induced by other disease. ‘The former 
more commonly consist in organic disease of the nervous 
system itself. The principal eccentric nervous affec- 
tions are Hysteria, Hypochondriasis, and Epilepsy, and 
to the causes and cure of these is the volume before us 
directed. It will be intelligible even to those who are 
not professionally taught, so pleasingly and sensibly is 
the subject treated by Mr. ANDERSON. 
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Outlines of Physiology, Anatomy and Surgery. By 
Wirtiam WILkrxson, Surgeon, Edinburgh: Mac- 
lachlan & Co. pp. 408. 

Tue purpose of this useful little volume is to present 
to those prosecuting the study or engaged in the prac- | 
tice of medicine, as clear and full an exposition of some 
of the principal facts and doctrines of the sciences 
treated of, as the limits to which the author has con- 
fined himself, would permit. 

It is a very clear but scientifically accurate outline of 
the science which is the foundation of medical know- 
iedge, and will doubtless be acceptable to all who are 
entering on the studies of their profession. 


The Mesmerists Manual. By Grorce Bantu. 
Second Edition. London: Bailliere. pp. 200. 


Tue purpose of this volume is to teach the method of 
applying vital magnetism to the cure of disease. That 
it should so soon have attained a second edition is 
proof that it has been found to be practically useful. It 
has been much enlarged and improved now. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

Addresses and Charges of Edward Stanley, D.D., 
late Bishop of Norwich ; with a Memoir. By 
his Son, ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, 
Oxford. London: Murray. 

An anecdote of Sir RoGer pe Cover.ey, 

illustrative of the malice of parties, may properly 

indicate the variety of opinion entertained of 
the late Bishop of Norwich. The worthy 
knight, at a time when feuds ran high between 





| trance into holy orders offered a field for pastoral 








the Roundheads and Cavaliers, being then but 
a stripling, had occasion to inquire which was 
the way to Saint Anne’s-lane ; upon which the 
person addressed called him “a young Popish 
eur,” and asked him who had made ANNE a 
saint? ‘The boy, in some confusion, inquired 
of the next he met the way to Anne’s-lane, but 
was called a prick-eared cur for his pains, and, 
instead of being shown the way, was told that 
*‘ she had been a saint before he was born, and 
would be one after he was hanged.” “ Upon 





this,” says Sir Rocer, “I did not think fit to 
repeat the former question, but, going into 
every lane of the neighbourhood, asked what 
they called the name of that lane, and, by this 
device, discovered the way, without giving of- 
fence to any party.” 

Thus, in the case of Bishop STaNnLeEy, high 
church and low, Puseyite and Dissenter, found, 
in the very spirit of conciliation which charac- 
terized him, ground for opposition, simply be- 
cause each could not realise in the prelate a 
thorough abettor of his own views. In review- 
ing the character of the man, we shall depend 
upon personal sources of information we 
possess, no less than upon the biography and 
sketch before us. ‘I'wo points all are agreed 
upon, that his benevolence was universal, and 
that no man ever realized more fully, in his 
line of conduct, the sternest self-sacrifice to | 
duty. 

The commencement of his career, and his 
destination for the Church, exemplified this | 
latter characteristic. Born in 1779, of a good | 
family —his father, Sir Joun Tuomas 
STANLEY, of Adderley, in Cheshire, tracing | 
his origin to the time of Epwarp the Fourth, 
—the bent of his mind, influenced by a love of | 
enterprise and discovery, strong originality and 
a vigorous constitution, directed his wishes 
ardently to the navy; but these were at once 
sacrificed to the preservation of the valuable 
family living in the immediate possession of its 
owners. After frequent changes from schools 
to tutors, an evil which injured the whole pro- 
cess of his mental culture, he went to Cam- 
bridge—of Greek entirely, of Latin almost 
entirely, ignorant.” This was in 1798, yet, 
such was the determined vigour with which he | 
set about repairing his deficiencies, that, in 
1802, he appears as a Wrangler in the Mathe- 
matical ‘T'ripos. After leaving College, he pro- 
ceeded on a tour through Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal; was subsequently a curate at Win- | 
dlesham, in Surrey ; received the family living | 
in 1805; married five years afterwards, and | 


| the sound of his voice as he called out to them before | 
| he reached the house, to come out and speak to him, 


| found it otherwise.” 


| active supporter. 
| said, “in whatever he did—never sparing himself for 


remained at Alderley until his appointment by | 
Lord MELBOURNE, in 1837, to the see of | 
Norwich, having previously declined that of 
Manchester. Here was the scene of the bishop’s 
future labours, and wide scope was afforded, | 
by the almost unimaginable state of neglect in 
which his predecessor had left it, for the 
reforming energy of one well calculated, by the 
exercise of vigilant self-control, to impress the | 
sense of duty on those who, as the following | 
quotation will show, too generally forgot it. | 
We will trace the aspect of the unworking | 
clergy at this period of the Bishop’s first en- 
trance into orders, and the zeal he exemplified 
in reformation : 


The state of a country cure at the time of his en- 


exertion of more difficulty than would be the case at 
present in any similar post, and Alderley was no excep- 
tion to the general rule. The parish, which consisted 
of an agricultural population of about 1,300 souls, had, 
from the long apathy or non-residence of the previous 
incumbent, been greatly neglected. ‘“ The clerk used to | 
go to the churchyard-stile to see whether there were 
any more coming to church, for there were seldom 
enough to make a congregation.” “ The rector used to 
boast that he had never set foot in a sick person's 
cottage.” And although this was probably a more than 
usually unfavourable specimen of ministerial neglect, 
the average standard of the neighbouring clergy was 
not likely to present a high model of excellence to a 
new comer. All who could afford it, hunted; few, if 
any, rose above the ordinary routine of the stated ser- 
vices of the Church. 

His visits to the poor were made in weekly rounds, 
according toa regular distribution of the parish, by 
which every house was included in systematic order, 
without waiting, as was probably at that time the usual 
practice in the vicinity, for the calls of the sick or 
dying. But it was not so much by the frequency as 
by the manner of those visits that he made himself 
not only the minister but the friend of his parish- 
ioners. Without losing, for a moment, the advantage 
which birth and station always gives to an English 
gentleman in his dealings with the poor, he yet de- | 
scended to the level of their tastes and pursuits; he 
entered into their humour, and tried to make them 
enter into his; he caressed their children, and, through 
them, won the hearts of the parents; he accommodated 
his addresses in the pulpit, and his conversation in the 
cottages, to their simple apprehensions; he spoke to | 
them of their common pursuits and cares as if he were 
one of themselves; and the result was, that they were 
cheered and animated by his presence and his active 
interest in their welfare, as well as warned and con- 
soled by his instructions. When he looked into the 
schools, it was not merely to glance round the classes, 
or to ask a few formal questions to see that all was in | 
order, but he had something to say to each individual | 
scholar, of encouragement or rebuke In his rides 
round the parish, the children used to run out of the 
houses to catch the wonted smile, or gesture, or call, of 
the rector as he passed, or to claim the cakes and gin- 


| gerbread that he brought with him for those whose 


hands and faces were clean; and the poor cottagers 
long afterwards described how their hearts beat with 
delight as they heard the short quick trampling of his 
horse's feet as he went galloping up their lanes, and | 


or hold his pony as he went in. “When he entered 
a sick chamber, he never failed to e: press the joy which 
neatness and order gave him, or to reprove where he 
Whatever was to be done in the 
parish for their good, they were sure to find in him an 
“He took so much trouble,” they 


whatever he took in hand.” The rectory became the 
“home” of the parish. He sold daily at his house, to 
the honest and industrious poor, blanketing, clothing, 
&c., at a cheaper rate than the cost price (a practice | 
then much less frequent in country parishes than at 
present.) In the winter evenings he lent out books to | 
read; and generally for anything that was wanted, 
whether in the way of advice or relief, his house was 
the constant resort of all who were in difficulty. He | 
established weekly cottage-lectures, at different points 
of the parish, for the old and infirm, who were unable 
to walk to church. 

In the hope of producing an effect upon those who | 


| were less likely to be impressed by the usual ministra- 


tions of the Church, he used from time to time to issue 
printed or lithographed addresses to his parishioners on 
observance of the Sabbath, on prayer, on sickness, on 
confirmation. In the public-houses, with the same 
view, he caused large placards to be framed, containing 
a few short and simple exhortations to a sober and 


| fear they should harm him. 


religious life, such as might arrest the attention of the 
passer-by; and, on the walls and public places of the 
parish, he had similar papers posted up, denouncing, in 
strong language (what was a crying sin of the country 


| population of Cheshire), the vice of drunkenness. To 


repress this great evil, he spared no personal sacrifice. 
“ Whenever,” such was the homely expression of the 
people, “ whenever there was a drunken fight down at 


| the village, and he knew of it, he would always come 


out to stop it—there was such a spirit in him.” On 
one of these occasions, tidings were brought to him of 
a riotous crowd which had assembled to witness a des- 
perate prize-fight, adjourned to the outskirts of his 
parish, and which the respectable inhabitants were 
unable to disperse. “The whole field (so one of the 
humbler neighbours represented it), was filled, and all 
the trees round about, when, in about a quarter of an 
hour, I saw the rector coming up the road on his little 
black horse as quick as lightning, and I trembled for 
He rode into the field, 
and just looked quick round (as if he thought the 
same) to see who there was that would be on his side. 
But it was not needed; he rode into the midst of the 


| crowd, and in one moment it was all over; there was a 


great calm: the blows stopped; it was as if they would 
all have wished to cover themselves up in the earth— 
all from the trees they dropped down directly—no one 
said a word, and all went away humbled.” The next 
day he sent for the two men, not to scold them, but to 
speak to them, and sent them each away with a Bible. 
The effect on the neighbourhood was very great, and 
put a stop to the practice, which had been for some 
time past prevalent in the adjacent districts. 


We doubt whether so beautiful a portrait of 
the true Christian pastor has been drawn since 
GoLDsMITH’s immortal sketch; what dissent 
could have existed within the influence of such 
attractive loftiness of principle as this? “ The 
evil that men do,” says SHAKSPEARE, “ lives 
after them, the good is oft interred in their 
graves.” We rejoice that such excellence has 
been rescued from oblivion by the affection of 
a son already eminent for his talent in biogra- 
phy, nor do we envy the man who would 
detract from the wide charity of a character 
like this, because he was not the bishop of a 
party, but the bishop of his diocese. “I hear 
a great deal,” he used to say, “about zeal for 
the welfare of the church, I wish I could hear 
more of anxiety for the welfare of Christianity.” 
“ven when raised to the episcopal throne, he 


| did not satisfy himself by placing on others a 


burden he might have escaped himself, but 
true to his principles of disseminating good, in 
proportion to the altitude he had reached, we 
find him still in the abodes of poverty and 
sorrow, twin sisters of the progeny of crime! 
“Tf,” he once told a Norwich curate, “‘ there 
are any deserving cases of sick in your parish, 
always tell me that I may visit them. It is a 
kind of work I enjoy beyend all others.” Men 
may blame, perhaps, the error of that judg- 
ment, which, acted upon by a generous and 
sanguine disposition, exposed him and his acts 
frequently to misconstruction in the indis- 
criminate exercise of his patronage and atten- 
tion. Thus his denial that the position of 


| Dissenters was schismatical; his preaching a 


funeral sermon on the death of JoseruH JOHN 
Gurney, the well-known benevolent Quaker ; 
the reception he gave to Jenny Linp; his 
desire to be introduced to MACREADY, gave 
great offence to those who knew not the one 
absorbing wish of his heart: to patronize 
charity and virtue, under any aspect, and to 
make others tolerant, by being tolerant him- 
self. The nick name of “ Jim Crow,” bestowed 


| upon him, no doubt, for his mercurial nature, 


under colour of his attention to a rookery near 
the palace, diverted nobody more than himself. 
Now and then singular mishaps attended the 
kind-hearted Prelate’s endeavour to unite men 
of different opinions, by inviting them to the 
numerous hospitable re-unions, for which his 
house was famous: instead of forming ‘‘a 
happy family ” the repulsion mutually active 
in so many discordant elements, rather tended 
to elicit greater discrepancy—and the Bishop 


| had to preside over a chaos, where he intended 


to create an Eden. He was essentially an 
optimist, and like all optimists, overlooked pre- 
liminary obstacles in condensing his gaze on 
the great result. Yet the character of his mind 
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was practical; statistics, and habits of ob- 
servation into the minor details of life, 
formed the favourite topics of his thought and 
these tendencies contributed to his signal suc- 
cess in ameliorating the condition of his diocese. 
Nor did he altogether fail in softening pre- 
and allaying party feeling. At the time 


1d) 
yudcic 
) *-* . . 
ppointment, the latter spirit, both civil 






les al, ran extremely high, and the 
ution dinner was the signal for an (as 


the son, accidental) uproar. Many 


states 
egarded their new episcopal chief, less as a 


guide, than as aruler: his tolerance was sus- 
pected by many, his politics were opposite to 
most. What the efficiency of the daily spec- 
tacle of unostentatious piety in the performance 


such impressions, may be gathered from the 
fact that four hundred clergymen followed him 
to the tomb. We quote the account of the 
Bishop’s last moments, with Professor SepG- 
Wick’s description of the funeral :— 


yonted sense 





On his return to Norwich in July, an unw 















of fatigue made his family anxious to procure for him a 

I ‘omplete relaxation than he had ! ) enjoyed. 
One stipulation ot ly he made on consenting to give 
himself an entire rest,—that if the cholera, which was 
then ravaging the rest of the kingdom, should reach his 
( city, he should return at once. “The moment the 


cholera breaks out, I return instantly, to be at my post.” 
: visits in the north of England, and a rapid 
1 the west of Scotland, they reached 
lhe Bishop seemed for a time to have 


But the 











aslle, 





rive intage from the change of scene. 
disorder, which had been gradually creeping on, was 
susp od only, not checked. On Monday, the 3rd of 
i ° 7 





Septem! er 
medical 


his mind beeame slightly affected, and the 
attendant was, for the first time, alarmed by 
the heavy slumber of his usually wakeful patient. On 
the morning of Tuesday the 4th, he rose apparently 
refreshed; he begged to have a passage of Scripture read 
to him; and, after having listened attentively to the 
words in the second epistle to the Corinthians, which 
describe the perishing of the outward man, and the dis- 
solution of tiie earthly tabernacle, he said in his usual 
manner when in deep thought, “Let me hear them 














again.” But rally was only for a moment; he 
expressed : re to go down to the warm sunshine of 
the bright umnal morning, which lay on the green- 


sward under his window, and rose to attempt it, but his 
strength was gone; he could but just cross the room 
supported on either side, and sank down upon the bed 





in a deep sleep. That moment the physician entered, 
and saw at once that the disorder had turned to con- 
gestion of the brain. Remedies were applied; he was 


roused to animation, but not to consciousness. A few 
] words and sentences escaped him on the 
familiar to him,—the projected voyage to 
urgh, to which he had been looking forward with 
, as he always did to anything which brought 

into contact with his favourite element—the 
thoughts of his charge at home, “ Then I shall be 
within reach of Norwich, to return for the cholera,”’— 
the distribution of money to schools—and the enforce- 
ment of full services in small congregations, “ If there 
are but twenty, they ought to have their double ser- 
vice.” Before evening those faint gleams of life and 
reason had passed away. For two days the unconscious 
continued, but on t! 
Thursday, the 6th of September, he breathed his last. 







struggle of 


nature 


His funeral is thus deseribed : 


the most touch- 
ing and striking ceremonial I ever witnessed. The 
mayor and corporation, in their civic dresses covered 
with crape, led the way. Then followed the coffin and 
pall-bearers; then the family and mourners, among 
whom went Mr. Wodehouse and myself. 
hundred clergymen, in full robes, followed: and lastly, 
a great multitude of the respectable inhabitants in the 
city and neighbourlrood. 


It was,” says Professor Sedgwick, “ 






The procession was so very 


he nicht of 





returned to the grave in the centre of the nave, keeping 
the same order as before; the organ pealing the solemn 
Dead March in Saul. At the grave-side the choristers 
sang a solemn dirge, and then the concluding service 
was read by the Dean. There were thousands in the 
Cathedral; all parts of the triforium were filled. The 






organ-gallery was covered with spectators; all were in 


mourning; many were deeply affected. Many thousand 
eyes were dim with tears, and you could hear the modest 
} 


| and half-concealed sobs of the little children as you 


| and it was at his request, expressed in a written paper | 


passed down the nave; for the bishop had visited all the 
schools again and again, and was loved by the children; 
found in his study after his death, that they were all 
invited. The day was beautiful; and between the 
palace-gate and the Erpingham gate we marched 
through, I should think, not less than twenty thousand 


‘ | spectators, who were all respectful and silent, and many 
of duty must have been, to correct and change | I , 


of whom were sorrowful. Nothing happened to break 


| in upon or mar the moral sublimity of the solemn pro- 


cession and service,” 


Such is the testimonial given by willing 
hearts when good men die. 

In person, Dr. STANLEY was short, of a 
meagre habit, and a complexion almost ghastly. 
This appearance, giving the idea of weakness 
of constitution, contrasted greatly with the 
deep tones of a most sonorous voice. His 
principal production was a little work on the 
habits of birds, but he also wrote a pamphlet 
in support of the Roman Catholic claims, 
Schemes of Church Reform, and Observations 
on Religion and Education in Ireland. The 
various specimens of his literary composition 
have been judiciously selected to illustrate the 
most striking portions of the narrative. We 
subjoin an extract from an address delivered 


| to the crew of his son’s ship, The Rattlesnake, | 


before she sailed on the voyage which proved 
fatal to her commander. 
the zest of the speaker’s decided predilection 
for a nautical life. 


But why have I spoken of discipline in connection 
with the text [Ps. cxxxix. 6-—9] from which I am 
addressing you? I will tell you why. Look at the 


} ensign which day by day is hoisted, and which from 


About four | 


Jong that i could only sec a very smail part of it. On | 


reaching the Western door of the Cathedral there was a 
short halt. The doors were then thrown open, and on 
each side of the central aisle of the nave eleven hundred 
children from the different schools of the city were 
arranged in triple rows. The members of the corpora- 
tion descended through the nave to the choir, followed 
by the choristers in surplices and scarfs, chanting a 
salm; then the coffin and pall-bearers, followed imme- 
diately by the family and the rest in turn, and in the 
order above described. I was told that the clerical 





| 


sunrise to sundown is constantly before your eyes. On 
its white ground St. George’s cross stands out clear and 
distinct; it is the banner under which British ships, 
manned by British seamen, have led the way to victory, 
and added crown after crown of glory to our country. 
No sailor can look at it as it waves and flutters in the 
breeze, without feeling an honest pride; and under its 
influence and mantle thousands and thousands of British 
seamen have conquered, or have died. And now, what 
are the thoughts and feelings which the British ensign 


can or ought to impart, and which led me to speak of 


discipline? I am addressing Christian men; every one 
before me professes at least to be a Christian; and God 
grant that every one may glory in the name! We have 
every one of us received a name at our baptisms—our 
christian name, at that period when our parents pre- 
sented us as infants at the font, and when a prayer was 


offered up for us that we “might so pass the waves of 


this troublesome world that finally we might come to 
the land of everlasting life.” At that solemn moment 
we were signed with the sign of the cross, in token that 
“hereafter we should not be ashamed to confess the 
faith of Clirist crucified, and manfully to fight under 
his banner against sin, the world, and the devil; and 
that we should continue Christ’s faithful soldiers and 
servants unto our lives’ end. 

Here was our promise, my friends; let every one ask 
his heart whether he has, and how he has, performed it. 


| Our life is described asa warfare; it is spoken of as a 


voyage. How have we fought the good fight of faith 
in our warfare with sin? How have we worked out our 
day's work on the chart of life? Have we so steered 
our course as never to forget the haven a Christian 
ought ever to have in view—the haven of eternal life 
and peace, when our course is run? In considering 
these questions, does it not strike you, as forcibly as 
when I spuke of earthly things, that there is need of 


| discipline, and that without it our faith and hope might 


suffer shipwreck? 

When, then, you look to the ensign of your country 
remember that the red cross, which is its bright and 
distinguishing ornament, is the emblem of your Re- 


| deemer’s sufferings; and, thus remembering it, may you 


body, walking four abreast, extended from the West | 


door to the organ-screen, As soon as the choir was 
filled the door was closed, and the funeral service was 
read by Dr. Philpott and the Dean. After which we 


be forcibly reminded that, under the banner of that 
cross, you may, wherever you are, and wherever you go, 
fearlessly give proof that you are Christians, not in pro- 
fession iuerely, but in heart, in spirit,in truth. Believe 


jme that, high as stands the character of a British 


| adorned with Christian virtues—the 


seaman, that character acquires a twofold value if 


Christian virtues | 


of purity and watchfulness, which best become men who 
ought, above all others, to stand every day and every 
night with their loins girded and their lights burning 
like those who wait for the Lord; for no class, no pro 
fession, is more exposed to all the dangers, chances, and 
changes of life than yours. The calm of to-day may 
be succeeded by the tempest of to-morrow. Unseen 
| perils hover round you like angels of death. . . God 
| grant that you may return unharmed again to receiv 
the welcome of those who now wish you God speed ot 
your wandering course! 









Of the memoir we have only room to add 
| that it is both judicious and talented; in all 
| respects worthy of the biographer of Dr. 
ARNOLD, nor does the affection of the son 
intrude upon the fairness of the historian. 
The selection of five addresses to the parish- 
ioners of Alderley, two charges to his clergy, 
his celebrated speech in the House of Lords in 
1840, on subscription, and the sermon upon 
the death of Mr. GuRNEy, comprises all that 
could be requisite, to exhibit the mind of the 
individual, or the facts connected with his life. 
Many would be found to deny that Bishop 
| STANLEY was a sound Churchman, who, 
allowing for all the tenderness of filial affection 
to place dubious points of character in a favour- 
able light, must, upon the evidence of the 
volume before them, acknowledge his amiabi- 
| lity and excellence as a man. 





Quakerism ; or, The Story of My Life. Bya 
Lady who for Forty Years was a Member of 
the Society of Friends. Dublin: Oldham. 

| London: Seeley, 1851. 

A sEcCEDER from a creed, whether religious or 


| political, is confessedly not the most logical of 
It is given with all | 


reasoners. The weight of like against dislike, 
of novelty opposed to trite dulness, of heart 
burnings and that war of the spirit, which 
more or less precede all acts of secession, make 
necessarily the balance of the scale not a per- 
fectly just one. All light or darkness, ali truth 
or error, belongs not to the material or spiritual 
things of this life; we have to take a fraction 
of shadow with the broadest sunlight; and all 
things, humanly speaking, are best taken with 
|a grain of salt. In this sense, no convert can 
be impartial either to the old faith he has left 
or to the new one of his adoption. 

Bearing this point of fallibility in mind, as 
one from which no controversy is free, we have 
opened this book with real curiosity, and have 
not been disappointed. It is a revelation of 
the mysteries of Quakerism, such as only one 
who had been admitted into the inmost sanctu- 
ary of the Quaker Temple could write; and, 
| allowing for some bitterness of spirit, such as 
| all persecution engenders, it bears undoubted 
marks of truth. Notoriously the faith of 
GeorGe Fox and WiLu1am PENN is not in 
the ascendant; it makes no converts, and conser- 
vative formula are not proof against the natural 
| results of intermarriage, luxury, and a too easy 
| combat with the trials of the world. However, 
| to the general British public, who contentedly 
| pay tithe and poor rates, take an oath upon 
| the Gospels as their fathers did, wear coats and 
| gowns which give scope to the artistic tastes of 
}a Srutrz,a NicHou, or a Madame Devy, 
| who profess no peculiar odour of sanctity, 
and are willing to let their young people be gay 
in pink and blue, and sing, and strum, and 
dance, the matter of this book will be as new 
as though some voyager in this age of wonders 
had discovered a new country, a new people, 
and a new method of life, and here set his 
knowledge down. The commonly received 
notion of Quakerism is, that as a faith it is 
cold, narrowly hedged in by precise formula, 
and repellant of the Gospel injunction, “ Be ye 
in love all brethren,” except where the broad 
brim, the drab bonnet, the “thee” and “thou” 
give the sign of Quaker orthodoxy ; and that 
the Friends, as men and women, never dine 
with Duke Humpurey, and can, on any of the 
six days of the week, between the hours of ten 
and five, walk to the Bank and write their 
names down for hundreds or thousands. This 
is the popular notion. Of Quaker meetings, 
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sermons, preachers, education, social and 


domestic life, the public know little or nothing. | 


Here there is full information. The authoress 


tells her own tale, in a plain, clear style, that | 


has often much that is graphic in it; although, 
as we have said, there is some leaven of the bit- 
terness to which persecution has given growth, 
and here and there a little too much of Rosa 
MATILDA exclamative for our taste. Born of 
a family of wealthy Irish Quakers, whose 
ancestors, to avoid religious persecution, had 
emigrated from England to the sister country 


in the reign of CHARLEs II., she describes a | 


childhood passed amidst aristocratic luxury, 
and tells well her first surprise that in being 
Quakers those around her differed from the 
people of the neighbourhood. 

They who have been accustomed to chil- 
dren, and can appreciate the extreme beauty, 
because that of unalloyed trust and love, of 


the psychological state in childhood, know well | 


how much more efficacious, in a religious point 
of view, is the prayer learnt at the mother’s 
knee, or the simpler explanation of Gospel 


truth, than the ordinary church discourse | 


addressed to the understanding of an adult 
congregation. But less instructive still must 
be two hours’ silence at a stretch. 

Proceeding on a visit to Cork with her 
mother, who seems to have been far from a 
plain Friend,” that is, one rigidly orthodox 
in the “thee” and “thou,” the hemmed 
shawl and plaited bonnet, the Quakeress tells 
a story of Popery which, for the richness of the 
pious fraud, might be set down beside that of 
the Holy Coat of Treves. The lady goes, one 


evening, to the Roman Catholic Cathedral, | 


where a curious exhibition is to take place of 
the efficacy of prayers for the dead. After 
masses are said, the lights are gradually put 
out, until the congregation are in total dark- 
ness. A sickly glare then becomes visible 


round the altar, and in that dim light a number | 
of small, bright red, queer looking objects are | 


seen passing over it. ‘One of the priests, as 
if in ecstacy, then gave thanks for the answer 
to his prayers; and called on the people to be 
no longer faithless, but believing, as they now 
saw, with their own eyes, that souls were indeed 
released from purgatory by the prayers of the 
church.” Before leaving Cork, the Quakeress 
and her mother go to visit an old nurse of the 


latter, who, having a son that is occasionally | 


admitted behind the scenes, he thus explains 
the mystery of the souls so promptly released 
out of purgatory : 


I got all the crabs I could lay my hands on, for love 
or money; and Father Kelly and I put the little red 
cloth jackets on them; and we had a thread fastened to 
every one of them; if they did not chose to walk right, 
to make them. And, you know, it was so dark, you 
could not see much about it; and now, ma’am dear, 
was it not a capital clever delusion for the poor ignorant 
creatures that believe every thing. 


In due time we are introduced into a Qua- 
ker’s Monthly Meeting, and, from all that 
appears, the sex called by Mr. O_pBuck 
“womankind ” clearly bear on their shoulders 
the whole weight of clergy. We should think 
the burden somewhat oppressive ; but as know- 
ledge, human and divine, is professedly at 
discount, and mere effulgence of spirit the only 
light required, the rhetoric is more in keeping 
than might be expected with the old notion of 
the distaff and spindle, or the more modern | 
Caudle-one of the stocking and pudding as 
Science, philosophy, and art profound enough 
for women. 

Here is the Woman-Minister’s address, on 
Friends maintaining plainness of speech, beha- 
viour, and apparel : 

If we were more careful to attend to the little things 
—to give up the little things—to make the little sacri- 
fices, oh! how different should we be! Oh, my dear 
friends!—my sisters! I did not wish to speak amongst 
you this day; but I feel that I am called on. Oh! dear 
friends, let us be faithful to those precious testimonies, 
which are given us to bear; let us be faithful. Now is 
the time; now is tue acceptable time; the Lord’s con- 
troversy is against those vanities and corruptions, with 


which so many amongst us are led away. Those Baby- | 


| lonish garments! Ah! my dear young Friends! you 


will not find a better way! Come now I entreat you in 
much love. I entreat you to cast away those outward 
adornings—those frills—those plaited frills—they are a 
snare unto you. Now, now is the time; cast those 
vanities hence, and ye shall find peace and joy. Yea, 
bearers, raised up in the midst 


ration, to uphold those 








ye shall be as standard- 
of a faithless and perverse gent 
precious testimonies, whi y 
were in best wisdom enabled to give fortl 





This is answered by a young Friend, who 
advises that they should “walk close,” and 
wear plaits in their bonnets instead of gathers, 
as these things are not trifles—as by trifles 
people fall. After this, there is an altercation 
between the Women Friends. One, suggesting 
the word “hope” instead of “ belief,” in 
answer to a question put, is peremptorily set 
down and snubbed, because she is not accus- 
tomed to speak in meetings, and sins, more- 
over, in the fact of an unhemmed shawl and a 
collar of delicate fabric. <A registry is then 
read, an epistle from an American meeting, and 
| a message sent to the Men’s Meeting, sitting 

in another room, to ask if they have any busi- 
| ness to communicate to Women Friends. 

The young Quakeress, losing her Friend 
governess, is sent to a strictly orthodox Quaker 
school, kept by two sisters who are the anti- 
| podes of each other. The gentler sister, ANNE, 
| presides over the housekeeping, and the other 
| over the school. 

She was, moreover, so strictly orthodox in 
respect to the dress of her scholars, that the 
little Quakeress’s clothes were soon brought 
beneath the pruning knife : 


The rule of the school was, to wear whatever clothes 
the parents sent, provided they were not unfriendly. 
Mine were always thought to be passably orthodox at 
home; but Sister Betsey found out much to alter. The 
hem on my plain muslin collars was too broad; I had to 
rip, and re-work them the breadth of a straw. My 
shawl was bound with narrow ribbon, which had to 
come off, and a broad hem to be put on instead. I had 
to take the sleeves out of my frocks; she cut them to 
her own taste, and then I had to put them in again. 
The gathers were taken out of my Friends’ bonnet, and 
plaits put in. I murmured at the weary, hateful task; 
spoiling my clothes, for no earthly good. But it was 
no use; I was not even allowed to study with the other 
girls, till the clothes were all finished in the prescribed 
way. 





Human nature is the same in every school, 
whether the drab bonnet be the sign or not, 
and little Quakeresses, as the rest of their 
| young sisters, enjoy the honey of novel-reading 
the more, because, like the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge, forbidden. 


One of our girls used to make for herself, and wear, 
most enormous pockets. “ Jane,” said I, “is it to be 
thought pious, thou hast such big pockets?” She 
laughed. “Yes,” said she, “Sister Betsey does think 
them more friendly than thy little scraps of things; but 
they are very convenient. Look! what I have in them 
now.” I looked, and saw a good sized book; it was 
Ivanhoe. “can always borrow a book when I go to 
dine with my cousin on first day,” said Jane ; and if 
thou wilt write out my French Exercise for me, I will 
let thee read it.” I gladly agreed; and whether it was 
because stolen waters are sweet, or because of the 
exceeding fascination of the book itself, certainly no one 
ever enjoyed a book more than I did that, and some 
more of the same delightful author’s works, which I 
obtained in the same manner. When reading it in the 
arbour or in the study, I always took care to provide 
myself with either an atlas or Sarah Grubb’s Journal; 
and then if either one of the mistresses or one of the 


| spy girls came in sight, the novel was popped under, 


and the atlas or the Journal looked innocent or edifying. 


| On her return from school the young 
Quakeress accompanies her father to several 
yearly and quarterly meetings, in different 
parts of the cofntry. ‘They travel leisurely in 
their own carriage, and stop here and there to 
admire the scenery. These meetings, ostensi- 
bly taking place for religious purposes, might, 
we think, be more appropriately called Quaker 
holidays, as, apart from a great amount of 
| feasting, it is always a rule to attend them in 
new clothes. ‘The bonnet, shawl, and gown 
must have the first gloss unsullied, or you look 
shabby amongst the crowd.” 


Quaker Puritanism denies such carnal plea- 
sures as may be found on the stage and in the 
ball-room, but nature and youth are mightier 
than Puritanic forbiddings, and thus what is 
innocent in itself becomes a sin when enjoyed 
beneath a veil of hypocrisy. And such for- 
bidden pleasures are taken, as we see. 


* 
} 
1 


nded a Cork Quarter 





ance with them, we ntimate for 
he time being. Having one day declined to accompany 
my father to a tea-party, because I expected it would 
her Friends haying 
heard me say so, as soon as he was gone, they came to 
my sitting room, and actually proposed to 1 to accom- 
pany them to a public masquerade ball, which was t 
take place that night. Jw ified at the idea of 
doing such a thing, and thought they were jesting with 
me. But they seriously assured me that they had 
come up from the country, entirely for the : 








to 





a very stupid affair, and thes 








sake of it 
and attending the meeting was a capital plan to put the 
old Friends off from any chance of discovering it, o1 
suspecting them. 

Such expedients as this, are often 
young Friends, to enable 
ments of the public. invited to join 
with them, and laughed at heartily my scruples; 
for as I had not the look of a very plain Friend, they 
took it for granted I had no principles to regulate my 
conduct, 


rted to by 
1 the amuse- 






1 . 
them to partake 


I was frequently 
: 
f 


The office of preacher amongst the Quakers 
seems to be chiefly adopted by women, for there 
were only two male preachers in all Ireland, 
amongst a host of women. For this office, 
ignorance was no disqualification. On the 
contrary, “‘ When a strong-minded woman is 
in authority, she likes to have her nominee in 
the Men’s Meeting sufficiently devoid of learn- 
ing and intelligence to be her willing coadjutor.” 


One of our ministers had been appoined to the office, 
very much against the judgment of the majority of the 
meeting. But she had i 
with several of the elders 
attained the acme of her ambition. 
very extraordinary. She would say, that she knew very 
well that her preaching was not liked—she expected no 
less—it was only the spiritually-minded who could 
understand and value a spiritual ministry. It was not 
her business to preach such things as would please the 
carnal heart—carnal ears would want carnal words. 
She was not bound to please, and she did not want to 
please, and she would not pin her faith on any man’s 
sleeve. This Friend very rarely attempted to quote 
Scripture, and when she did, it was often incorrectly. 
To look at her speakir 
passion, she often s 
violently. I often tr 
her, but in vain; no caricature could equal the o 
grotesque writhings of her form and features. 

There was a man also in our meeting, who, though 
he was not an acknowledged minister, was a permitted 
one. He, too, often gave us very queer sermons; but 
they were better than the lady’s, for if they did no goed, 
they could do but little harm, as no body could by any 
possibilty understand them. It was not unusual to hear 
him end thus:—*T dont know whether you understand 






rest and family connexions 
and overseers, and so she 
Her preaching was 


, you would think she was in a 
iped her foot, and gesticulated 
d to make a caricature sketch of 
nal 













me. It is very likely you don't. But I know myself 
what I mean.” 


The female minister who was not “ bound 
to please,” and was too spiritual to need any of 
the gentler attributes of womanly reserve and 
timidity, thus preached in one of the Monthly 
Meetings against her sister’s taste for collecting 
shells, minerals, and corals. She had for some 
time nursed her wrath and kept it warm, and 
when opportunity allowed broke out in this 
invective : 

That people professing the high character of spiri- 
tuality which belonged to the Society of Friends; that 
the descendants of those worthy predecessors to whom 
it was given nobly and boldly to testify against the 
vanities and corruptions of the world; that such highly 
favoured ones, should blindly fall into the snare of the 
devil; that the shining of the light within should be so 
negleeted and disregarded; that occasion should be 
given to the adversary to reproach the true seed, by the 
specious notion, that it was no harm to indulge a taste 
for the beauties of nature, by collecting spars, and shells, 
and corals. Oh! it was a specious device of the arch 
enemy: first, they are locked at, and admired; then 
they are bought, and the eye gratified with their shining 
colours. And Satan wont stop there. Oh! no; then 
they are put on the chimney-piece, and the attention is 
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distracted from its holy meditations; then the enemy | formed a characteristic portion of the Astero- | associated with a cranial buckler eighteen one-eighth 
| lepis, the most gigantic ganoid fish of the | inches in length; and the Asterolepis to which it be- 
| longed must have measured from snout to tail, if 


| Remains of these fish had been brought | formed, as it probably was, in the proportions of its 
| brother Celacanth, the Glyntolepis, eight feet three 


triumphs, and the soul is lost—lost for ever. 


But to our own knowledge friend MarTua’s 
opinions are not those current amongst en- 
lightened Quakers, many of whom are highly 
accomplished in geology, chemistry, 


ina secluded Yorkshire farm-house an extra- 


classified, arranged, and enriched by the friend 
himself with the lapidary’s art. 


(To be continued.) 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Footprints of the Creator: or the Astero- 
lepis of Stromness. By HuGu MILueEr, 





Author of “The Old Red Sandstone,” &c. | 


With a Memoir of the Author by Louis 
Acassiz. London. 

An Introduction to Conchology ; or Elements of 
the Natural History of Molluscous Animals. 
By Georce Jounsron, M.D. London. 

Tue object of Mr. Mituer’s work is to 

answer The Vestiges of Creation. 'The two 

volumes differ as widely in form as they do in 


and | 
. | 
science, and no later than last autumn we found | 


| Old Red Sandstone. 


|from Russia by Sir Roperick Murcuison 
| and | him submitted to Agassiz, who at first 
considered them as belonging toa large fish of 


‘ 4 | 
| the Cephalaspian order, but afterwards re- | known—was, at least, as bulky as a large porpcise. 
ordinary and rare collection of native pebbles, | viewed his opinion, and classed the relics as | 


belonging to a strongly helmed fish of the 


remains discovered in Scotland. It is worth 
while to extract some of the features of 


of the Celacanth were, in almost all the 


size, in some species, of the greatest size to 
which this kind of integument ever attained. 
The exposed portion of the scale was, in most 
| species of the family, curiously fretted by 
| intermingled ridges and furrows, pits and 
| tubercles, which were either boldly relieved 
| or existed as slim, delicately chiselled threads, 
| lines, and dots. The head was covered by 
| strong plates, which were roughened with 
| tubercles, either confluent or detached, or 
hollowed into shallow pits. The jaws were 


Ceelacanth order, with a broad flat head. | 
These surmises have been confirmed by the | 


this ancient family of fishes: ‘The scales | the most ancient Ganoids yet known, instead of taking 


| 
| 


> | inches; 


| feet nine to ten feet six inches. 


and if in those of the Diplopterus, from nine 
The oldest of the 
Scottish fish—this earliest-born of the Ganoids yet 


One of the Russian specimens would give 2 
length of eighteen feet, if built in the shorter 
proportions, and, if in the larger, of twenty- 
three feet in length. 


Thus, in the not unimportant circumstance of size, 


| their places, agreeably to the demands of the develop- 


genera which compose the family, of great | 


| fishes. 


substance. The one ranges over the entire | thickly set with an outer range of true fish 
field of Geology and Physiology in search for | teeth, and more thinly with an inner range of 
whatever will make out a plausible case; the | what seem reptile teeth, that stood up full and 
other summons but a single witness, and | bulky behind the others, like officers on horse- 
rigidly pursues the comparison of the testi- | back seen over the heads of the foot soldiers in | 





mony with the conclusion reached in The Ves- 
tiges, until it vanishes into shadowy absurdities, 
incapable of bearing the light of a reality as 
stubborn as the date of its creation is ancient. 
The idea of a legal trial appears to have been 
present to the mind of the author of The 
Footprints. 
antagonist, and then calls into court the long 
buried form of one of the kings of the ancient 
ocean to bear witness against the modern 
theory of his birth. This is the issue and the 
question affirmed by the author of The Vestiges 


and other supporters of the “ Development | 


Theory.” “Every individual, whatever its 
species or order, begins and increases until it 
attains to its state of fullest development 
under certain fixed laws, and in consequence 
ef their operation. The microscopic monad 


developes into a foetus, the foetus into a child, | 


the child into a man; and however marvellous 
the process, in none of its stages is there the 
slightest mixture of miracle: from beginning 
to end all is progressive development, accord- 
ing to a determinate order of things. 


nature during the vast geological periods been | 


pregnant, in like manner, with the human 
race? and is the species, like the individual, an 
effect of progressive development induced and 
regulated by law?” 

The scene where the witness is found is 
described in so graphic a manner that the 


to be the deposit of the secrets of the early 
days of the creation. 
on the mainland of Orkney, stands “ fast 
jammed in between a steep hill and the sea.” 
** Resting on its granite base in Front of the 
strangely sculptured pyramid of three broad 
tiers--red, black, and grey—which the Old 
Red Sandstone of these islands may be re- 
garded as forming, it is but a short half mile 
from the Great Conglomerate base of the 
formation, and scarcely a quarter of a mile 
more from the older beds of its central flag- 
stone deposit; while an hour’s sail on the one 
hand opens to the explorer the overlying de- 
posit of Hoy, and an hour's walk on the 
other introduces him to the Loch of Stennis, 
with its curiously mixed flora and fauna.” 
After describing his walk in the long summer 
evening, we are informed by the author that he 
discovered “embedded in a greyish-coloured 
jayer of hard flag, somewhat less than a 


hundred yards over the granite, and about a | 
hundred and sixty feet over the upper strata of | 


the conglomerate,” “a well marked bone.” 
This relic is known to the amateur geologists 
of the region as the “petrified nail,” and 


He states the position of his | 


Has | 


The town of Stromness, | 


| front.” 

In their general proportions, the Coelacanths, if we 
| perhaps except one species—theGlyptolepis micrele- 
| pidotus— were all squat, robust, strongly-built fishes 
of the Dirk Hatterick or Balfour-of-Burley type; and 
not only in the larger specimens, gigantic in their pro- 
portions, but remarkable for the strength and weight of 
| their armour, even when of but moderate stature. The 
specimens of Holoptychius Nobilissimus in the British 
Museum could have measured little less than three feet 
from snout to tail when most entire; but it must have 
been nearly a foot in breadth, and a bullet would have 
rebounded flattened from its scales. And such was 


SEAT ce : ‘ 
| our Scotch Ganoids—the Asterolepis of Stromness— 
has had no living representative. 


Such was the general physiognomy of these 
most ancient ganoids, resembling in some 
degree the forms of the gar-fish of the Missis- 
sippi and its bayous, with their pearly armour 
of enamelled, lozenge-shaped scales. But the 
gars want the tremendous development of 


| the ancient ocean. 
lers of this fish, in the possession of Mr. M., 


would have covered the head of a large horse, | 





that ancient Ceelacanth family, of which the oldest of | 


ment hypothesis, among the sprats, sticklebacks, and 
minnows of their class, took their place among its huge 
basking sharks, gigantic sturgeons, and bulky sword- 
They were giants, not dwarfs. 


From this critical examination of the size 
and organization of the asterolepis, Mr. MILLER 
concludes thus :—‘ Up toa certain point in the 
geological scale, we find the ganoids are not ; 
and when they at length make their appearance 
upon the stage, they enter large in their stature, 
and high in their organization. 

A careful search of the oldest of the fossili- 
ferous rocks has been rewarded by the dis- 
covery of the remains of fish. No less than 
seven different epochs of the rocks classified in 
upper and lower Silurian and Cambrian have 
vielded teeth, points of shagreen, and defensive 
spines. Among these, two defensive spines 
were found in the Onondago and Oriskany 
limestone of the New York geologists. ‘These, 
though fragmentary, are supposed to have be- 
longed to fish of the placoid order, and to 
genera related closely to the modern dog-fish, 
and Castracion or Port Jackson shark. A 
similar spine has been found (in 1847) in the 
Bala limestone by the geologists of the present 
government survey in Great Britain. This de- 
posit is towards the very dawn of the animated 
creation. 

The earliest forms of the vertebrated animals 


| met with in geological eras were placoid fish, 


formed one of the members, and which for untold ages | 





helm and trenchant jaws of the asterolepis of | 
One of these cranial buck- | 


| 
| 


| and another “would have fully covered the | 


| front skull of an elephant.” The form and 


described. 


an 
covered with the starry tubercles that have 
given a name to the genus. 


|in bevelled joints’ (squamous suture), 


anatomical structure is then very minutely | 
The cranial buckler was composed | 


lover of nature will feel that it is not unworthy | °F Plates of enamelled bone, “glued together | 


| 


| 


jaw, formed of solid bone, ended in cog-like | 
teeth, while a thinly-set row of huge reptile | 


teeth stood on a platform of bone, forming the | 


top of the cartilage-inclosing box, composing 
the jaw. The entire semicircular space circum- 
scribed by the lower jaw, was filled up by a 


bony plate; the strong snail-like bone before- | 


mentioned occupying the same place in it as 
the mullion in a gothic window—the nail head 
being at the centre of the jaw bone, and in 
| some species marked by ligamentary impres- 
sions, resembling the pit on the head of the 
| human thigh-bone, to which the round ligament 
is attached. 
serving the memorials of these ancient sea 
kings ; they are, in truth, mummies, the juice 
| and fat of the bodies being converted into a 
bituminous substance, in which the bones are 
preserved. 
The size of the Asterolepis was very great. 


The nail of the Stromness specimen measures five 
and a half inches. It must have run along a hyoid 
late el and have been 


plate eleven inches in transverse breadth, 


Nature has been careful in pre- | 


it is hence an important question to settle their 
rank among fishes; and an appeal is at once 
made to the characteristics of existing species 
of this order. In development of brain, these 
fishes appear to be above all others. “Of all 
the common fish of the Scottish seas, the 
spotted or lesser dog-fish bears, in proportion 
to its size, the largest brain ; the grey or spiked 
dog-fish ranks next in its degree of develop- 
ment; the Rays, in their various species, follow 
after, and the osseous fishes compose, at least, 
the great body of the rear:” 


And the instincts of this Placoid family—one of the 
truest existing representatives of the Placoids of the 
Silurian System to which we can appeal—correspond, we 
invariably find, with their superior cerebral development. 
I have seen the common dog-fish, Spinax Acanthius, 
hovering in packs in the Moray Frith, some one or two 
fathoms away from the side of the herring boat from 
which, when the fishermen were engaged in hauling 


The lips of the | their nets, I have watched them, and have admired the 


caution which, with all their ferocity of disposition, 
they rarely failed to manifest; how they kept aloof 
from the net, even more warily than the cetacea them- 
selves, though both dog-fish and cetacea are occasionally 
entangled; and how, when a few herrings were shaken 
loose from the meshes, they at once darted upon them, 


| exhibiting, for a moment, through the green depths, the 


pale green of their abdomen, as they turned upon their 
sides to seize the desired morsels, a motion rendered 


| necessary by the position of the mouth in this family; 


and how next, their object accomplished, they fell back 
into their old position, and waited on as before. 


These proofs of superior intelligence outweigh 
considerations drawn from the cartilaginous 
structure of the interior skeleton, or the hetero- 
cercal form of the caudal fin. This form of the 
caudal fin, however, is deemed by Mr. MILLER 
to indicate a higher organization, and a closer 
affinity with the tails of the Saurians of the lias, 


| and even with those of the mammalia, than is 
| shown by the tails of the ordinary osseous 


fishes. 


At the first appearance of living creatures on 


| the earth, as is evident from the sudden ab- 
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sence of their remains in the rocks just below 
those in which the defensive spines of the 
Lower Cambrian rocks were found, fish of the 
highest rank were presents. Their dwarfed 
and degenerate kindred, the dog-fish and the 
Cestracion, still bear evidence that their family 
once bore rule over the creeping things of the 
primeval ocean. 

The progress of degradation in the varivus 
dynasties of animals, is very strikingly de- 
scribed by Mr. MILLER, from the rocky records 
of the past. These early Placoid fishes, as is 
still seen in the Cestracion, had their double fins 
—the pectorals and ventrals, the homologues 
of the limbs of the symmetrical mammals, 
birds, and reptiles, disposed as in these orders. 
The first fall in the nature of the fishes, was 
when the Ganoids of the old red sandstone 
came on the stage, with their fore-limbs stuck 
on the back of their head, and a still more re- 
markable degradation is the lot of osseous 
fishes, the era of whose appearance is with the 
chalk deposits, for their fore and hind limbs are | 
brought forward, as it were, and girded round 
their necks. This element of degradation is 
thus beautifully described, in connexion with 
the progress of creation. The order of suc- 
cession revealed by geology, is found to be not 
a rise by slow gradations, as the development 
= demands, but by revolutions of dynas- 
ies ; 





There is geologic evidence, as has been shown, that 
in the course of creation, the higher orders succeeded 
the lower. We have had no good reason to believe that 
the mollusc and crustacean preceded the fish, seeing that 
discovery, in its slow course, has already traced the 
vertebrata in the ichthyic form, down to deposits which, 
only a few years ago, were regarded as representatives 
of the first beginnings of organised existence on our 
planet, and that it has, at the same time, failed to add 
a lower system to that in which their remains occur. 
Sut the fish seems most certainly to have preceded 
the reptile and the bird; the reptile and the bird to 
have preceded the mammiferous quadruped; and the 
mammiferous quadruped to have preceded man—rational 
accountable man, whom God created in his own image 
—the much-beloved Benjamin of the family—last born 
of all creatures. It is of itself an extraordinary fact 
without reference to other considerations, that the order 
ndopted by Cuvier in his Animal Kingdom, as that in 
which the four great classes of vertebrate animals, when 
marshalled according to their rank and standing, 
naturally range, should be also that in which they occur 
in order of time. The brain, which bears an average pro- 
portion to the spinal cord of not more than two to one, 
came first; it is the brain of the fish; that which bears 
to the spinal cord an average proportion of two and a 
half to one succeeded it—it is the brain of the reptile; 
then came the brain averaging as three to one—it is 
that of the bird ; next in succession came the brain that 
averages as four to one—it is that of the mammal; and 
last of all there appeared a brain that averages as 
twenty-three to one—reasoning, calculating man had 
come upon the scene. All the facts of geological 
science are hostile to the Lamarckian conclusion, that 
the lower brains were developed into the higher. As if 
with the express intention of preventing so gross a mis- 
reading of the record, we find, in at least two classes of 
animals, fishes and reptiles, the higher races placed at 
the beginning; the slope of the inclined plane is laid, 
it one may so speak, in the reverse way, and, instead 
of tising towards the level of the succeeding class, 
inclines downwards, with, at least, the effect, if not the 
design, of making the break where they meet exceed- 
ingly well marked and conspicuous. And yet the 
record does seem to speak of development and progres- 
ston; not, however, in the province of organised ex- 
istence, but in that of insensate matter, subject to the 
purely chemical laws. It is in the style and character 
of the dwelling-place that gradual improvement seems 
to have taken place, not in the functions or the rank | 
of any class of its inhabitants; and it is with special 
reference to this gradual improvement in our common | 
mansion house, the earth, in its bearing on the “con- 
ditions of existence,” that not a few of our reasonings 
regarding the introduction and extinction of species and | 
genera must procecd, | 








Conchology is, perhaps, the least interesting | 
of the divisions of Natural History. The | 
animals that inhabit shells have no attractions 
beyond the beauty of the edifices in which 
they dwell. Of their characters and manner 
of life little is known to us: they are sluggish 
in their motions, not easily observed, and almost | 


wholly wanting in intelligence. Nevertheless 
with them, as with Nature in all her forms, 


there is something to note and admire; some- | 


thing to be learned by the observer: some 
wonders that lead the mind through these her 
lowest works to Nature’s Gop. Mr. Joun- 
STONE has collected such information as 
naturalists have gathered with respect to the 
conformation and habits of this obscure class, 
and presented it in an agreeable and instructive 


form, so that his work constitutes the best | 


manual for the collector of shells, with the 
additional advantages of teaching him all that 
is known about their inhabitants. 

A few specimens will show this. We have 
this history of 

SNAIL EATING. 

The Romans took great pains in rearing these snails, 
which that luxurious peop'e were wont to indulge in, 
not from any peculiar relish for such tasteless food, but 
from a belief in their aphrodisiaical virtue, deduced, as 
Lister conjectures, from a knowledge of the seat of their 
reproductive organs. The snails were kept in sties called 
cochlearia, “and those had their distinct partitions, for 


both in point of matter and manner. The geologist 
was the very reverse of this: his conversation was 
conducted in broad phrases, expressed with a broad 
Scotch accent, which often heightened the humour of 
what he said. 

It chanced that the two doctors had held some 
discourse together upon the folly of abstaining from 
feeding on the testaceous creatures of the land, while 
those of the sea were considered as delicacies. Where- 
fore not eat snails? They are well known to be 
nutritious and wholesome, even sanative in some cases. 
The epicures of olden times enumerated among the 
richest and raciest delicacies the snails which were fed 





| in the marble quarries of Lucca: the Italians still hold 


sundry sorts of them: that the white, which came from | 


the parts about Reate, should be kept apart by them- 


selves: the Illyrian (and those were chiefe for great- | 


nesse), alone by their selves: the Africans (which were 


most fruitful), in one several: and the Solitanes (simply | 
Nay more than | 


the best of all the rest) in another. 


that, he had a devise in his head to feed them fat, | 


namely, with a certain paste made of cuit and wheat 
meale, and many other such like: to the end forsooth, 


that the glutton’s table might be served plentifully with | 


home-fed and franked great winkles also. And in time, 
men grew to take such a pride and glory in this arti- 
ficial feat, and namely, in striving who should have 
the biggest, that in the end one of their shels ordinarily 
would containe eighty measures called Quadrants, if M. 
Varro say true, who is mine author.” 
longer hold up to imitation the temperance of the 
younger Pliny, whose supper consisted of only three 
snails, two eggs, a barley-cake, a lettuce, sweet wine, 


and snow; but, alas! participating in that degeneracy | 


which is said to characterise the human race of the 
present day, no snail now ever attains a bulk at all 
comparable to those of Varro. Snails, however, are 
still eaten in great numbers on the continent of Europe, 
and they are preferred when taken directly from their 
hybernating quarters. In Switzerland, where there are 


You need no | 


gardens in which they are fed in many thousands | 


together, a considerable trade is carried on in them 
about the season of Lent; and at Vienna, a few years 
ago, seven of them were charged at an inn the same as 
a plate of veal or beef. The usual modes of preparing 
them for the table are, either boiling, frying them in 
butter, or sometimes stuffing them with force-meat; but 
in what manner soever they are dressed, it is said, their 
sliminess always, in a great measure, remains. 


The Neapolitans still devour the Cephalo- 

pods, as did the ancient 
POLYPI. 

At the nuptial feast of Iphicrates, who married the 
daughter of Cotys, king of Thrace, a hundred polypi 
and sepia were served. The Greek epicures prized 
them most when they were in a pregnant condition, and 


| had them cooked with high sauces; while the hardy 


Lacedzemonian boiled the animals entire, and was not 
disgusted by the black broth formed by their inky 
liquor diffusing itself in the water. 
of Philoxenus may be quoted in illustration.— 


Of all fish-eaters 

None sure excell’d the lyric bard Philoxenus. 
*Twas a prodigious twist! At Syracuse 
Fate threw him on the fish call’d ‘‘ Many-feet.” 
He purchased it and drest it ; and the whole, 
Bate me the head, formed but a single swallow. 
A crudity ensued—the doctor came, 
And the first glance informed him things went wrong. 
And, “ Friend,” quoth he, “if thou has aught to set. 
In order, to it straight ;—pass but seven hours, 
And thou and‘life must take a long farewell.” 
“I’ve nought to do,” replied the bard: “all's right. 

2 > * > 

I were loath, howe’er, 

To troop with less than all my gear about me ; 


Good doctor, be my helper then to what 
Remains of that same blessed Many-feet.” 


The following story is told by Sir WALTER 
Scort, of 
DR. BLACK AND DR. HUTTON. 


The chemical philosophers, Dr. Black and Dr. Hut- 


ton, were particular friends, though there was some- 
thing extremely opposite in their external appearance 
and manner. i 


Dr. Black spoke with the English pro- 


nonciation, with punctilious accuracy of expression, 


them in esteem: in short, it was determined that a 
gastronomic experiment should be made at the expense 
of the snails. ‘The snails were procured, dieted for a 
time, then stewed for the benefit of the two philosophers ; 
who had either invited no guest to their banquet, or 
found none who relished in prospect the piece de re- 
sistance. A huge dish of snails was placed before 
them: but philosophers are but men after all; and 
the stomachs of both the doctors began to revolt 
against the proposed experiment. Nevertheless, if 
they looked with disgust on the snails, they retained 
their awe for each other: so that each, conceiving the 
symptoms of internal revolt peculiar to himself, began, 
with infinite exertion, to swallow, in very small quan- 
tities, the mess which he internally loathed. Dr. 
Black at length “showed the white feather,” but in 
avery delicate manner, as if to sound the opinion of 
his messmate. “ Doctor,” he said, in his precise and quiet 
manner, “ Doctor,—do younot think that they taste a little 
—avery little, green?” ‘“‘ D—d green, d—d green, indeed, 
—tak’ them awa’, tak’ them awa’,” vociferated Dr, 
Hutton, starting up from table, and giving full vent to 
his feelings of abhorrence. And so ended all hopes of 
introducing snails into the modern cuisine ; and thus 
philosophy can no more cure a nausea than honour can 
set a broken limb. 


Even their shells will not protect the Mol- 
lusca from the voracity of quadrupeds as well 
as bipeds. ‘Thus we find among the epicures 
who haunt the shores the following lovers of 
oysters : 


It is nothing surprising that the different species of 
walrus and narwhales, inhabitants of ocean, should 
feed partly or principally on cuttles and shell-fish; nor 
that the whale should obtain a large proportion of the 
nutriment for its huge growth from the myriads of 
little pteropod Mollusca, which crowd the Arctic seas; 
but perhaps you would not expect to find among mol- 
luscous feeders animals which are strictly terrestrial. 
Yet the ouran-outang and the preacher monkey, it is 
said, often descend to the sea to devour what shell-fish 
they may find strewed upon the shores, The former, 
according to Carreri Gemelli, feed in particular on a 


| large species of oyster; and fearful of inserting their 
| paws between the open valves, lest the oyster should 
| close and crush them, they first place a tolerably large 


stone within the shell, and then drag out their victim 


! . + +r . . 
with safety. The latter are no less ingenious. Dampier 


| doubtedly of devouring them at leisure. 
The good old story | 


saw several of them take up oysters from the beach, 
lay them cn a stone, and beat them with another till 
they demolished the shells. Wafer observed the 
monkeys in the island of Gorgonia to proceed in a 
similar manner; and those of the Cape of Good Hope, 
if we are to credit La Loubere, perpetually amuse 
themselves by transporting shells from the shore to 
the tops of the mountains, with the intention un- 
Even the fox, 
when pressed by hunger, will deign to eat mussels and 


| other bivalves: and the racoon, whose fur is esteemed 


| on oysters. 


by hatters next in value to that of the beaver, when 
near the shore lives much on them, more particularly 
We are told that it will watch the open- 
ing of the shells, dexterously put in its paw, and tear 
out the contents: but when it is added that the oyster, 
by a sudden closure of its shell, occasionally catches 
the thief and detains him until he is drowned by the 
return of the tide, the story assumes a very apocryphal 
character. The American musk-rat, and an animal 
allied to it in New South Wales, feed on the large 
mussels so abundant in the rivers and lagoons of 
those countries; the animals dive for the shells, and 
drag them to the land, where they break them and 
devour the inmates at leisure. Our own brown rat, 
having settled in many islets at a great distance from 
the large islands of the outer Hebrides, finds means of 
existence there in the shell-fish and crustacea of the 
shore; and according to Mr. Jesse, the same rat, 
satiated it may be with the common fare, will some- 
times select the common brown snail (Helix aspersa) 






as a pleasant entremet. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Whaleman’s Adventures in the Southern 
Ocean; as gathered by the Rev. Henry T. 
Cheever, on the Homeward Cruise of the | 
Commodore Preble. Edited by the Rev. 
W. Scorzessy, DD. London: Low. 


Rambles beyond Railways ; or Notes in Corn- 
wall, taken afoot. By W. Wivkie Cotiiys. 
London : Bentley. 


Notes of a Residence in the Canary Islands, | 
the South of Spain, and Algiers ; illustrative 
of the State of Religion in those Countries. 
By the Rev. Tuomas Desary, M.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 


The Saxon in Ireland; or the Rambles of an 
Englishman in Search of a Settlement in the 
West of Ireland. London: Murray. 


Notes of an Attachéin Spain in 1850, London: 

Bentley. 

AGAIN we group together, in one notice, a | 
number of narratives by Voyagers and 
Travellers, which the fertility of the press, 
in this branch of literature, has forbidden us 
to notice separately, and thus an arrear has 
accumulated which, for the relief of our con- 
science, long burdened with it, we now pro- | 
ceed to despatch, with brevity but with | 
impartiality, and the plan we propose to 
follow is, to state shortly the subject and 
characteristics of each of the works named at | 
the head of this article, and then to glean 
from them some passages which will amuse 
the reader, throwing them together without 
order, each one being complete and interesting 
in itself. 

Dr. Scorzssy is not the author but only 
the editor of the book that bears his name. 
The adventurer is one Mr. Currver, but we 
suspect that he can claim credit only for a 
small part of the volume as the results of his 
personal experience, and that the greater | 
portion of it is made up of hearsay and 
readings by his editor, who is experienced | 
in the construction of books. But certainly, 
however produced, it is a very readable | 
volume. We take asingle specimen—a fearful | 
story of 


A WHALER’S PERILS. 


A few years since, one of the most active and ener- 
getic of our whaling captains was thus taken overboard 
by the line, and had the singular good fortune to sur- 
vive to tell the story. The whale was sounding very 
quickly when the line became entangled. The boat- 
steerer, who was at his post in the stern of the boat, 
tending the line, instantly threw the turn off the log- 
gerhead, and the tangled part ran forward and caught | 
in the bow. The captain was seen to stoop to clear it, 
and then at once disappeared. The boat-steerer seized 
the hatchet, which is always at hand, and chopped the 
the line, with the faint hope that, when it slackened, the 
captain could extricate himself. The accident being so 
sudden and dreadful as almost to stupify the amazed 
crew, none of them spake a word, but each eye was fixed 
upon the sea with fearful interest. Several minutes had 
elapsed and the last hope was expiring, when an object | 
was seen to rise to the surface a short way from the boat, | 
which, though exhibiting no sign of animation, was 
speedily reached, and the body of the captain, apparently | 
lifeless, was lifted into the boat. It was evident, how- | 
ever, that vitality was not extinct, and, to the joy of the | 
little crew, symptoms of consciousness became visible in | 
a few minutes, and the oars were lustily plied to reach 
the ship. By means of the usual remedies, the resus- 
citated captain was, in a few days, in his own words, “as 
good as new.” In giving an account of the accident | 
and his singular escape, he said that, as soon as he | 
discovered that the line had caught in the bow of the | 
boat, he stooped to clear it and attempted to throw it 
out from the “ chock,” so that it might run free. In 
doing this he was caught by a turn round his left wrist, | 
and felt himself dragged overboard. He was perfectly 
conscious while he was rushing down, down, with | 
unknown force and swiftness; and it appeared to him 
that his arm would be torn from his body, so great was 
the resistance of the water. He was well aware of his 
perilous condition, and that his only chance of life was 
to cut the line. But he could not remove his right arm 
from his side, to which it was pressed by the force of the | 
element through which he was drawn. When he first | 
opened his eyes it appeared as if a stream of fire was 
passing before them; but as he descended it grew dark, 
and he felt a terrible pressure on his brain and a roaring 


1 
as of thunder in his ears. 


| that are breaking on the beach beyond. 


| a memento of Botallack. 


that was in his belt. At last, as he felt his strength 
failing and his brain reeling, the line for an instant 
slackened; he reached his knife, and instantly that the 
line again became taut, its edge was upon it, and by a 


| desperate effort of his exhausted energies he freed him- 
| self. After this he only remembered a feeling of suffo- 


cation, a gurgling spasm, and all was over, until he awoke 
to an agonizing sense of pain in the boat. 


Mr. Coxtins’s pedestrian tour in Cornwall 
is a lively description of the scenery, mines, 
and antiquities of that interesting county, 
with some traits and anecdotes of its people. 


| There are traces of book-making; the maga- 
| zine style pervades the pages, and upon 


ground so often trodden little of novelty 
could be expected. 

A favourable specimen is the account of a 

DESCENT OF A MINE, 

The miner next tells us to keep strict silence and 
listen. We obey him, sitting speechless and motionless. 
If the reader could only have beheld us now, dressed in 
our copper-coloured garments, huddled close together in 
a mere cleft of subterranean rock, with flame burning 
on our heads and darkness enveloping our limbs, he 
must certainly have imagined, without any violent 
stretch of fancy, that he was looking down upon a 
conclave of gnomes. 

After listening for a few moments, a distant unearthly 
noise becomes faintly audible,—a long, low, mysterious 
moaning, that never changes, that is felt on the ear as 
well as heard by it; a sound that might proceed from 
some incalculable distance, from some far invisible 
height; a sound unlike anything that is heard on the 


| upper ground in the free air of heaven; a sound so 
| sublimely mournful and still, so ghostly and impressive 


when listened to in the subterranean recesses of the 
earth, that we continue instinctively to hold our peace, 
as if enchanted by it, and think not of communicating 
to each other the strange awe and astonishment which 
it has inspired in us both from the very first. 

At last the miner speaks again, and tells us that 
what we hear is the sound of the surf lashing the rocks 
a hundred and twenty feet above us, and of the waves 


now at the flow, and the sea is in no extraordinary state 
of agitation; so the sound is low and distant just at this 
period. But when storms are at their height, when the 
ocean hurls mountain after mountain of water on the 
cliffs, then the noise is terrific; the roaring heard down 
here in the mine is so inexpressibly fierce and awful 


that the boldest men at work are afraid to continue | 
their labour; all ascend to the surface to breathe the | 


upper air and stand on the firm earth; dreading, though 
no such catastrophe has ever happened yet, that the 
sea will break in on them if they remain in the caverns 
below. 

Hearing this, we get up to look at the rock above us, 
We are able to stand upright in the position we now 
occupy; and, flaring our candles hither and thither in 
the darkness, can see the bright pure copper streaking 
the dark ceiling of the gallery in every direction. Lumps 


| of ooze, of the most lustrous green colour, traversed by 


a natural network of thin red veins of iron, appear here 
and there in large irregular patches, over which water 
is dripping slowly and incessantly in certain places, 
This is the salt water percolating through invisible 
crannies in the rock. On stormy days it spirts out 
furiously in thin continuous streams. 


man’s leg; there is a hole here, and the plug is all 
that we have to keep out the sea. 

Immense wealth ef metal is contained in the roof of 
this gallery, throughout its whole length; but it remains, 


| and will always remain, untouched: the miners dare not 


take it, for it is part, and a great part, of the rock which 
forms their only protection against the sea, and which 
has been so far worked away here that its thickness is 
limited to an average of three feet only between the 


water and the gallery in which we now stand. No one | 


knows what might be the consequence of another day's 
labour with the pick-axe on any part of it. 
information is rather startling when communicated at a 
depth of four hundred and twenty feet underground. 


We should decidedly have preferred to receive it in the | 


counting-house. It makes us pause for an instant, to 


the miner’s infinite amusement, in the very act of | 


knocking away about an inch of ore from the rock, as 
Having, however, ventured, 
on reflection, to assume the responsibility of weakening 
our defence against the sea by the length and breadth 
of an inch, we secure our piece of copper, and next pro- 
ceed to discuss the propriety of descending two hundred 
and forty feet more of ladders, for the sake of visiting 
that part of the mine where the men are at work. 


Yet he was conscious of his } 
| situation, and made several efforts to reach the knife 


The tide is | 


Just over our | 
| heads we observe a wooden plug of the thickness of a | 


This | 


| - 
Two or three causes concur to make us doubt the 


wisdom of going lower. There is a hot, moist, sickly 
| vapour floating about us, which becomes more oppressiv: 
every moment; we are already perspiring at every pore, 
as we were told we should, and our hands, faces, jackets, 
and trousers, are all more or less covered with a mixture 
of mud, tallow, and iron-drippings, which we can feel 
and smell much more acutely than is exactly desirable. 
We ask the miner what there is to see lower down, 
He replies, nothing but men breaking ore with pick 
axes: the galleries of the mine are alike, however deep 
they may go; when you have seen one, you have seen 
| all. 

The answer decides us: 
| to the surface. 

| 





we determine to get back 


Mr. Dersary, as becomes his cloth, has 
availed himself of the opportunities afforded 
by a visit to the Canary Islands, Spain, and 
Algiers, to note the religious aspects of these 
countries: and as this is a point of view in 
which they are seldom regarded by the usual 
race of tourists, who want the leisure and 
means, if not the inclination, so to collect 
reliable facts as to form a fair judgment, 
there is more of useful and novel information 
| in this unpretending volume than in any we 
| have seen during the present season. His 
| account of the religious ceremonials in Spain 
| is very interesting. Here is a sketch of 





A FESTIVAL AT SEVILLE. 

Whilst on the subject of festivals I must notice the 
most extraordinary one of all,—that of “ La Purissima 
| Conception de Nostra Senora, patrona de Espana y de 
sus Indias.” Scenic ingenuity seems in this to have 
been strained quite as far as propriety can countenance. 
Over-night the bells all over the city tune up; the 
Giralda sparkles with lights, being illuminated on this 
occasion; and fitful bursts of noise announce the ap- 
proaching jubilee. On entering the cathedral in the 
morning, I found the lofty piers surrounding the coro 
hung with crimson velvet, and the clergy officiating in 
cerulean blue, the Queen of Heaven's own colour; and 
it has been stated, made use of only in Seville. The 
mass and sermon of the morning was followed by a 
gorgeous spectacle in the evening. At the very top of 
the retablo was a magnificent silver crown; just under 
it, and literally crowned by it, was a precious box, called 
a viril, in which was deposited the host. This was the 
climax, and was surrounded by a silver halo; im- 
mediately under it stood an enchanting figure of the 
Virgin; and on each side of her, a little lower, were 
the silver figures of San Isidoro and San Leandro. 
Beneath these the reliquia, Columbus’s cross, and a 
| multitude of sacred odds and ends. Rows of enormous 
candles were burning before all this splendour. I 
| accompanied Padre Theofilo in the evening to this 
ceremony. The enormons organ pealed forth directly 
the Archbishop entered the cathedral. He immediately 
came up to the altar major; and, bowing before it, 
retired to his chair in the coro. The lauds were then 
chanted. A dignitary, with a black train dragging on 
the ground, some fifty yards in length, then proceeded 
| up the altar steps, and burnt incense before the blessed 

Virgin: youths in minor orders carried the incense into 

the coro. Then the Archbishop, followed by his clergy, 

came from the coro into the presbyterio, or chapel of 
| the high altar, and took up his position, on his knees, 
in one corner of the chapel; whilst in the opposite were 
arranged musicians. Before the altar were placed the 
choristers, dressed in silk stockings, blue silk or satin 
breeches, with vests of the same, and hats or caps 
adorned with large feathers. The music struck up; 
the boys, wearing this costume of Philip the Third, 
chanted antiphonally a hymn to the Virgin. They 
then began to dance, singing at the same time; at last, 
putting their plumed caps on their heads, they accom- 
panied themselves with their castanets. 





| And here is a picture from Morocco : 


| A MOORISH REVIEW. 
| The “ nneva tropa” were arranged before the colonel, 
| who sat with his arms hanging over the back of a chair, 
| training them in the use of the fife and drum. The 
| colonel, who wore a magnificent gold-braided jacket and 
white muslin drawers, was exceedingly animated in 
| directing the musicians, jumping off his seat, and im- 
| patiently dashing his hand down to mark the time, 
| when the drummers did not beat time as he intended 
them. The rude melody concluded with a desperate 
flourish of drums and fifes, during which the officers 
rose and saluted, and we also made our bows, and 
thanked the colonel for this military treat. In the 


afternoon, the “nueva tropa” were going through their 
evolutions in the great square, and then our friend the 
| colonel was strutting at the head of the regiment, and 
| kicking his toes into the air to prevent his slippers 
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from falling off; whilst the whole square was lined with } circumstances: 


the Tetuaners, who sat as usual in the gutters, delight- 
ing in the exhibition. An old Moor asked me if the 
music was such as we had at Gibraltar; but I could 
only give him the equivocal answer of the Oxford ex- 
aminer, when a man told him Aspasia was married to 
Mare Antony—“ Not exactly.” 


The Saxon in Ireland is an account of two 


journeys through Western Ireland, by one | 


who was desirous of emigrating, but bethought 
him that it might be possible, with quite as 
much advantage, to transfer himself to the 
remoter districts of Ireland as to the forests of 
Canada or the prairies of the Far West. He 
is, upon the whole, satisfied with the results 
of his survey, and convinced that Ireland has 
capacities for almost boundless prosperity, if 
only there were an enterprising and indus- 
trious population to take advantage of them. 
Hence, he considers Ireland to be an excellent 
field for emigration, This is his opinion of 
her : 

At each step I take in this land, so highly favoured 
by nature, my idea of its desirableness and capabilities 
increase, and I look with wonder at the general state of 
neglect and poverty in which some of the finest and 
most beautiful districts in these kingdoms are suffered 
to remain. Nationally speaking, the Irish are neither 
deficient in talent nor in industry. During my pro- 
gress, I have met with a larger average of well-informed 
intelligent persons than I have been accustomed to meet 
with even in my own country. One reason may be, 
that the people here are more polite and more com- 
municative ;—they certainly are occasionally most 
pleasant travelling companions, and abound in those 
little courtesies and pleasing attentions, particularly 
towards strangers, in which the English are too often 
so lamentably deficient. I will never believe that the 
English are really unpopular in Ireland; every mile he 
advances must convince the traveller to the contrary. 


| will die. 


here it is the 
that is deficient; men, nay eve! 
and see the remains of all 
a while into a mere shallow 
for some other tenant, and then t 
from its resting pl ace, and exp sed 
for dogs to devour, and the el 
upon it. 
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He fell in with a remarkable tourist, whose 
life was spent in wandering about the world 
looking for Echoes! He had found some 
wonderful ones, not the least of which was 


THE ECHO OF BALLYCROY. 


In Glen Inagh, not far from the head of Kyl 
Lake, at the foot of the Mulrea 
Killeries on the western side of Cx 
Ballycroy, near the lake of Carres 
spot between Corselieve and Ne} 
had awakened, he said, responses that 1 
thought superhuman: the valleys and 
start into life, and their voices were 
were living things. “ But,” sai 
“it were vain for you or any 
to find out these peculiar spots. I alone di 
them, and with me the knowledge of their exis 
As no living man has the powers of invitation 
so is it vain to expect from Nature a 
It cannot be.” I readily assented to 
course, quite convinced that the 
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r mortal to 











that I 
similar response. 
this assertion, being, of 
response of the echo must be more or less wonderful 
according to the skill of the musician. My companion 
was, in all respects, a gentleman, was a first-rate judge 


possess, 


| of the laws of harmony, knew the merits and demerits 


Whilst I was in Connemara, I heard universal regret | 


expressed by the inhabitants of all grades, that the 
English had not bought up the Martin Estates. “ All 
we want,” said an intelligent man whom I met and 
conversed with at Flynn’s, near Ballinahinch—“ All we 
want is English capital and English spirit, and,” added 
he more earnestly, “‘ English justice, so that a poor man 
may get a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work.” And 


this, indeed, seems the great evil of the country; the | 


proprietors, as a boly, seem to have little or no money, 
and, therefore, the people have no work. 


But the emigrant to Ireland must carry 
capital with him. Labour is already redun- 
dant there. 


of all the principal composers and artists of the day, 
intermingled many interesting anecdotes with his dis- 
quisitions, and criticised with taste and learning. Ere 
we parted for the night, he invited me to accompany 
him on the following morning on an excursion into the 
3allycroy mountains; and it was in this valley, not 
very far from the spot in which we are now sitting, that 
he gave me a specimen of his powers of “ awakening 
the voice of Nature.” He placed me on a certain spot, 
and exacting a promise that I would not follow him, 
he retired, and in about a quarter of an hour gave me 
such’ a treat in his peculiar art as I can never forget. 
Todescribe it is impossible. No band of instrumental 
music in the world could equal it The reverberations 
were perfectly astounding. The rocks and mountains 
seemed alive with the soul of harmony; the softest 
and wildest notes floated on the 








air, now close, now 


| distant; now dying away in some distant recess of the 


He observes many interesting scenes by the | 


way, and reports them in a very graphic man- 
ner, Here is a sketch of 
AN IRISH FUNERAL. 


I had sat long on the castle wall of Doona, wondering 
how it was that a country so beautiful, so blessed by 
Heaven, could be thus desolate and wretched, when my 
eye, wandering over the dark and gloomy Lough Fahy, 
caught sight of a procession slowly approaching a 
ruined church that stood bleak and lonely on the hill 
side. It was afuneral. I had heard of Irish funerals, 
but never having witnessed one, I descended from my 
position, and took a circuitous direction to the spot. 
To my surprise there was no lamentation, nor, indeed, 
any sound save the heavy tread of the bearers, who, 
when they had deposited their burden within the rnin, 
at once departed. I raised myself upon the stone work 
of what had once been the chancel, and watched the 
proceedings within. The coffin, which was a mere deal 
box of the rudest workmanship, rested on the ground. 
several persons were engaged removing some stones 
from the surface. This done, they scratched away a 
few inches depth of —I would willingly call it mould or 
earth—but it was not quite that, it was a substance 
well known in Metropolitan churchyards. This done, 


valley, now awakening louder and louder among the 
cliffs and precipices; at one moment faint as the whisper 


of the breeze, at another loud, clear, and bold as the 


| trumpet of the archangel. 


Desultory rambles to kill time were the 


| origin of the Notes of an Attaché in Spain. 


If our officials have no better occupation, the 
cost of the diplomatic corps might endure 


| considerable curtailment, much to the relief of 


our pockets, without injury to the efficiency of 
the service. His writing is as discursive as 
were his rambles. He wanders from theme 
to theme, as the mood takes him, scribbles as 
if he were writing to a familiar correspondent, 
scarcely troubling himself to correct inac- 
curacies of composition, and throwing off 


| crude thoughts without reflection, and passing 


| no claim to distinction of any kind. 


they raised a similar box, which was now exposed to | 


view, and in its place they crammed the one just 
brought. 
of sculls, tibise, and other bones. 
four sculls. 
Matter reached up to the piscina, or place for holy 
water, So as almost to conceal it; and the fetor was so 
noisome that I turned away with disgust. Nothing in 
unfortunate Ireland has so completely convinced me of 
the debased condition of the people as these melancholy 


I counted twenty- 


Around was scattered a shocking collection | 


The accumulation of decayed animal | 


exhibitions; they are a disgrace to the country, nega- | 


tiving its pretensions to be considered a civilised or 
christian land. The destitution, the filth, the naked- 


ness of the Irish cottage, may be removed by removing | 


the poverty which engendered them; faults, no doubt, 
they are, and grievous ones, but they are the faults of 


opinions on institutions, men, and _ things, 
without the slightest effort to be sure of his 
facts or strict in his logic. It is an unsatis- 
factory book, with very little of novelty, and 
Two or 
three passages will show its quality : 

A DINNER WITH NARVAEZ. 

Soon after our presentation at court we were invited | 
to dine with General Narvaez, the Prime Minister of the | 
Queen. The entertainment was in every respect superb, 
andworthy of the distinguished personage by whom it was 
given. Everything was in the French style, and of the 
most superior quality. Though I made an exceedingly 
moderate reprst, scarcely touching an article that was 
placed before me, yet I venture to say that my plate was 
changed at least thirty times. The service was of the 
most beautiful china, while the knives, forks, and spoons 
of the dessert, were of solid gold. The general effect of 
the table was both that of taste and elegance. The ban- 
queting-room was illuminated by an infinite number of 
candles, and though unpretending in its decorations, was 
nevertheless very rich and appropriate. The conduct of | 
our host was characterized by a remarkable degree of | 
good breeding. Though no toasts were given or healths | 


7 





lt yet conviviality and lively conversation prevailed 
and the affair passed off to the entire satisfaction of every 
( » The guests on this occasion numbered 
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hom 





it fifty, the greater part of w Spaniards 
and officers of the government. General Narvaez 
agreeable in a gentlemanly manner; though 
ver for a moment departed from the hig j 
I or the proud 1 ] 
















us position, 





eminently characteristic of the man his personal 
appearance he is not above the middle height, rather 
inclined to stoutness, and possessing a stern and impres- 


countenance, set in a frame of raven whiskers, and 
lit up with a pair of keen and darkly glitte 
He looks like a man of indomitable courage an 

s will; and seems admirably calculated to 
idence and excite the admiration of a 
esolute soldiery. Though not an orator, 5 
ep and full-toned voice, which arrests the atter 
falls upon the ear like the low booming 
itillery. Since he has been in power 
public rs in Spain has been gra 
nd a greater degree of security t 
maintained. He is a strict disciplinariai 
accomplished statesman, a wily dipl al 
of strong and well-balanced intellect. Of all the les 
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tist, and a 


men in Spain, he appears the best adapted for tl 
elevated post which he now occupies, and which I tr 
he will be enabled to hold for a long series of years. 





Here is 
THE ATTACHE AT A BALL. 


Things can be done in Spain with pro that 





would be supremely ridiculous if attempted in any other 


land. Stimulated with this idea, and bearing in mind 
the love of adventure which characterizes the Spaniards 
we applied without hesitation to our excellent professor, 
to relieve us from the unfortunate dilemma in which we 
were placed. He listened to us with patience, but 
totally denied the possibility of his being able to afford 
us any relief. Not so, however, with our worthy young 
“ fiddler,” to whom we likewise made known the secret 
cause of our distress. He immediately eased us of our 
anxiety, by stating that he would endeavour to arrange 
matters to our entire satisfaction. What a glorious 
prospect—what a charming vista opened before us! our 
musician had a young and beautiful sister, to whom he 
straightway unfolded the character of our commn- 
nication, at the same time asking her advice on the sub- 
; As amiable and goodnatured as himself, she 
instantly expressed her willingness to exert her influ- 
ence among her own personal companions and friends, 
in order to induce them to accede to the wishes we had 
expressed, and thus prevent the calamity with which 
we were threatened, and of which we had so seriously 
complained. The success of her endeavours was strik- 
ingly manifest on the following evening, when she pre- 
sented herself at the ball-room with as enchanting 
a body of Spanish girls as the eyes of man ever rested 
upon. The damsels, though of course not belonging to 
the aristocracy of the capital, were quite as respectable 
as could be selected from any grade of the metropolis; 
and were accompanied by their parents and guardians, 
who kept a watchfal eye upon their movements, and 
seemed pleased with the attentions we bestowed upon 
their youthful wards. They were aware that we were 
foreigners, with only a slight knowledge of the language, 
or otherwise this pleasant intrigue of ours could never 
have been accomplished. 

We now progressed rapidly in the dancing art, and 
soon became masters of all the chief dances of th 
country. 


ect. 


These are 
THE BLADES OF TOLEDO. 

The weapons here made are, it is well known, of ex- 
traordivary character, and are particularly remarkabk 
for their elasticity and exquisite temper. Some speci- 
mens possess the former quality in so astonishing a 
degree, that they may be coiled up and packed in an 
exceedingly small compass, without experiencing any 
perceptible injury from the contortion; and so extremely 
hard are their points, that they may be powerfully 
dashed against a stone wall with impunity. The Toledo 
blades have had a wonderful fame from time im- 
memorial, and I do not believe that those which are 
now constructed at the manufactory are at all inferior 
to any which have becn made in past years. Great care 
is taken in tempering the metal, for which the waters of 
the Tagus are supposed to possess peculiar virtues. 
The steel passes through an infinite number of gradual 
transitions, until it reaches its final stage of develop- 
ment, and the utmost caution is maintained in heating 
and cooling the metal. Carlos conducted us through 
every department of the establishment, and. expatiated 
so learnedly upon the modus operandi, as not a little to 
surprise us at his rare intelligence. Thence we went 
into the Armeria, or show-room, where every variety of 
sword, pike, and battle-axe which had ever been in use 
in Spain, were collected and arranged in a tasteful 
manner, 
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THE CRITIC. 





Knight's Excursion Companion: Excursions from 
London, 1851. London: C Knight. 

Mr. Kniant has here given a sort of Handbook for the 

use of those who avail themselves of the Excursion 


Trains which have become so remarkable a feature of | 


modern social existence, and the consequences of which | 
| 


yet remain to be developed. All the places to which 
these Trains go, with their neighbourhoods, and the 
objects of interest which they contain, are described in 
this volume. 

For the convenience of those who require to be in- 
formed only as to particular localities, they are also 
published in separate parts, so that any single locality 
may be procured withont purchasing the whole. 





FICTION. 
Clare Abbey; or the Trials of Youth 

of “ The Discipline of Life,” &c. 

don: Colburn and Co. 

An ambitious and aspiring nature, tied by circum- 
stances to a pursuit which afforded no field for its 
exercise, contrasted with a careless disposition, stimu- 
lated to exertion by the promptings of its more energetic 
companion, offers a subject which the pen of a clever 
novelist could scarcely fail to turn to account. Such 
are Ernest DE Grey and ReGINA.p Sr. Maur, the 
two heroes of Clare Abbey. 

But perhaps we ought not to have imparted their 
fames to our readers, for they can scarcely fail to raise 
& prejudice against the book. One such romantic name 
would be sufficient to alarm a critic, but two would 
have induced us to throw down the volume with a “ pish,” 
had we not chanced, before we perceived them, to open 
at two or three pages of very pleasing description, and 





By the Author 
In 2 vols. Lon- 





some scraps of sentiment, which produced a favourable | 


impression of the author's capacities, and led us to look 
with a less severe eye upon the bad taste exhibited in 
the choice of names. 

Undeterred by this strong presumptive evidence 
against it, we were induced to read it, aud we are glad 
that we did so, because, if we had permitted the pre- 
udice to prevail, we should have been guilty of an 
njustice to a work that really has many redeeming 
qualities. We can assure our readers that the bad 
judgment evinced in the choice of names is not ap- 
parent in the construction of the story or in the 
composition. These are beyond the average of the 
season novels. Our interest in the plot is enlisted early 
and sustained to the last; although the end is discerned 
before we have closed the first volume. But this is so 
much a matter of course with modern English novels, 
that no fault can be found with the writer before us fur 
following the fashion; we only regret that our novelists 
do not take a lesson from our continental neighbours in 
this particular, and sometimes, if only for variety’s sake, 
give us a finale which we could not have predicted at 
the commencement. 

Of Clare Abbey, then, as we cannot conscientiously 
say more than that it is as good as is the average of 


| verse already fled into limbo and dissolved | 
This, however, is no more than was | 


English novels, so we have nothing to say in disparage- | 


ment. 
of original genius. 
will serve well its purpose of amusing a few idle hours 
of morning lounge or sea-side vacuity, filling the 
humble but useful capacity of “the last new novel,” 
always in request at such times; but it has none of 
those substantial merits requisite to give it a life 
beyond the season. 7 


The House of the Seven Gables. A Romance. By 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. London: Bohn. — 
Mr. Hawrnorne is held, in America, as the greatest 
of her living novelists, and not without reason. He is 
a thoroughly original writer; his humour and pathos 
are his own: there is no affected refinement, more 
disagreeable even than positive coarseness; he has a 
keen eye to detect the nice traits of character, and 
the most delicate hand wherewith to depict them. His 
descriptions are always graphic, sometimes highly prac- 
tical, and a manly tone of sentiment, combining good 
sense with good feeling, pervades his pages. This new 
novel will be cordially welcomed by all who have read 
his previous productions, and we recommend those 
to whom he is yet unknown to take this opportunity to 
make acquaintance with him, for Mr. Bonn has intro- 
duced The House of the Seven Gables into his cheap 


It has no palpable faults, but it bears no traces | 
It is a respectable fiction, which | 


series, so that it is brought within the means of every | 


rea ler. 


Sketches of Married Life. By Mrs. Fouten. Second 
Edition. London: Whitfield. pp. 208. 


THAT this story is tri 





} } 


e to nature, and has useful as | 


well as agreeable qualities, is proved by the demand for | 


a second edition of it. 


| Ellen Vane ; or, the Tale of a Day. 


and M‘Intyre. 


Henry Masterton. By G. P. R. James. London: 
Simms and M'Intyre. 

THE two latest additions to “The Parlour Library.” 

Both are already too well known to need commendation. 

The fact that they can be procured at so trifling a price 

will introduce them to all readers of fiction. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

The Valley of the Rea. 
‘Nine Poems,” “The Queen's Ball,” &c. 
London: Saunders and Otley. 1851. pp. 15. 

The Middle Night. London: Pickering. 1851. 
pp. 51. 

The Village Muse; and Selwood. By Caui- 
pus. London: Lee. 1851. pp. 32. 

The Exile, and other Poems. 
E. Puen. London: Hope and Co, 
pp. 74. 


By Curistrana 


By J. M. 
Londor: Hope and Co. 1851. pp. 22. 


We have placed these claimants for our review 
according to a descending scale of merit ; 
although, indeed, should Caxmus, Curis- 
TIANA E. Pueu, and J. M., feel inclined to 
dispute the positions we have assigned them 
respectively, we shall hold it a work of super- 


erogation to argue the point with them. | 


Insipidity does differ in degree; but then 
tastes differ as well. Between a dish of water- 
gruel without sugar, and a jar of paste we, 
for our own part, would rather try conclusions 
with the gruel; but neither will the partizan 
of the paste be very much in the wrong. 

The little poem which heads our list is far 
better than the generality of those attempts in 
rhyme, which politeness terms minor or fugi- 
tive, poems, rather than minimum jingle, or 


utterly. 
to be expected from the authoress of Nine 
Poems. The Valley of the Rea is not by any 
means wanting in sweetness or simplicity of 
feeling, although the method of expression— 
the style—is rather artificial. The fundamental 
idea of the poem, as expressed in the introduc- 
tory verses which we quote, is harmoniously 
delicate and suggestive : 


I loved thee for thy river-beauty, Rea ; 
And many an hour comes back on me, when I 
Gazed on thy motion, heard thee rushing by, 
And felt, and dreamed, and wished, end hoped, by thee. 


The wish, the dream, were destined to depart, 

And hopes shone out an hour, and were no more ; 
Again I would not bear the longing heart, 

Which by thy devious bank, O Rea, I bore. 


Another scene, another home, have sent 

Life’s Heaven upon my scarce-believing view : 
seyond all hope, e’en high as wishes went, 

The blessed Now oft seems more good than true. 


But gazing back in memory’s peopled book, 
Oft see I shadows pass again, which were 
Truths when I sat in youth beside the brook, 
Listening to all with open eye and ear. 


So heard I once, f:om either side the vale, 

Bells rin ¢ o'er the dead, and o’er the bride; 
Jethune rejoiced to tell the wedding-tale, 

And Neen lamented that her son had died. 





And, in a musing hour, I’ve brought anew 
Thoughts which in that far moment haunted me, 
Until to words the phantom-figures grew : 
And thus I tell thy long-past tale, O Rea. 


We come next to The Middle Night. There 


is a kind of mystery hovering about the title- | 
| page, which is ominously anonymous ; not even | 
| need be. Miss Puau’s book, in which brief prose 


a motto visible. Let us try to suggest one : 

Upon the middle of the night, 

Waking, she heard the night-fow] crow. 
Tennyson's Mariana, 


By V., Author of | 


2500. |: 2 fe F 
F | gizes for “ publishing a work which has taken 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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| Mansfield Pork. By Miss Avsrex. London: Simms | chambers of memory. It is all one to the 


bird in question. There he is, flapping in 
readiness about the great man’s housetop. 
What though it be 

In the dead unhappy night, andwhen the rain is on the roof 


The rain shall serve him to quench the thirst 
of his little soul, and the darkness to hide his 
eaves-dropping. For our part, we profess no 
patience with the creature’s habits, and suspect 
that, were it not for the obscurity surrounding 
him, we might be able to recognise in him one 
of those “ carrion-vultures,” which 

wait 

To tear the heart before the crowd. 

We acknowledge not to have read the whole 
of The Middle Night ; considering that sin of 
servility which we complain of in the author 
as our dispensation from so doing, and having 
already read, we assure him, the whole of 
“In Memoriam.” We notice, however, that, 
at the end of his preface, this gentleman apolo- 


| in composing about six or seven weeks, before 


those which have been in hand nearly the same 
number of years.””’ We would ask him, in this 
case, whether he might not do well to reserve 


his apologies, as their whole strength may so 





| 


shortly be needed ; particularly as we have an 
oppressive anticipation, from the present 
glimpse of his tendencies, that, when the 
promised works come to be examined, he 
may turn out to have taken a hint from Scrip- 
ture, and served Mr, Tennyson for the seven 
years in question, in the hope of obtaining his 
muse from him. We warn him, therefore, that, 
should he prove, in fact, to have been a med- 
dler with that poet’s ‘‘ Medley,” or with any 
other of his productions. we shall do our best 
to show him that it is but a blear-eyed lady he 
has earned by his ‘septennial labours, and that 
he had better rest contented without entering, 
like Jacon, on a second period of probation. 
In reply to the reader’s “natural objection” 
to the precedence given to The Middle Night, 
as regards publication, the author “ begs to re- 
ply by reminding them that it would have lost 
a great part of its interest, if not read near to 
the time of the middle night itself” The 
reader will probably agree with ourselves, on 
mathematica principles, as to the likelihood of 
“a great part of its interest,” being lost under 
any circumstances; but we are certainly pre- 
eye to allow that it might, in such case, have 
ost the whole of its value, since the inclinations, 
at that period of the twenty-four hours alluded 
to by the writer, begin generally to take a turn 
to which his book might prove of decided 


| assistance. 


| is to be said. 
| may have in his composition, is lukewarmth at 


By-the-bye, we should add that we have not 
read the whole of the preface any more than of 
the poem; but a passage has just caught our 
eye, in which the author speaks of something 
as “both a contemptible and unprofitable 
task.” We dare not attempt the rest of the 
sentence ; but are willing to hope that he has 
here given proof, for once, of some subtelty in 
designation, and that The Middle Night is the 
task referred to. 

Of the three remaining verse-volumes, little 
Whatever warmth “ Caripvus” 


| best; and his production, which treats, first, 


The very thing! How many of these night- | 


fowl, we wonder, has Mr. Tennyson heard in 
the course of his experience ? 
times has “ the cock sung out” in his ears after 
this fashion—if not “an hour ere light,” at 
any rate as nearly within the hour as possi- 


How many | 


ble, after any new work of his has seen the | 


light?) No matter what that work may have 


| been—not though it were the very soul of the | 
poet’s soul, born and cherished in the solemn | 


of village characters in the abstract, as distin- 
guished from town characters, and, afterwards, 
of a particular village descriptively, is as com- 
monplace as can be, and about as passable as 


tales and sketches are interspersed, is very de- 
fective ; but it shows signs of good feeling. 
The chief poem is the soliloquy of an Italian, 

Devoted by his friends a priest to be, 

Or perhaps one day to fill the papal see, 
(according to Miss Puau’s and his own notions, 
we suppose, of the abilities required in a suc- 
cessor to St. Peter), who has been converted 
to Protestantism, Ellen Vane tells over 
again, and more baldly and foolishly than we 
had ever heard it before, the oft-told tale of a 
distasteful suitor backed by paternal inti- 
midation; an interrupted elopement with 
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“Harry ;”’ an interlude of attempt at murder 
by the “ Oswatp” aforesaid, and a “ paradise- 
to-all-and-sundry” denouement : 
And joy forgiveness Oswald brought. 
We believe we are justified in stating that 
the author considers the above line intelligible. 





RELIGION. 
The Prophecies of Hosea, translated, with a Scripture 
Commentary and Notes. By the late Rev. J. NEALE, 


M.A.; revised and edited by the Rev. W. H. NEALE, 
M.A., F.A.S. London: Hope and Co. 1850. 


Tuis volume is the reprint of a work on the Prophecies | 


of Hosea, by the Rev. J. Neate, M.A., which was 
published in 1771, and is now revised with considerable 
additions, by the author’s grandson. It contains an 
original literal translation from the Hebrew text of the 
book of Hosea, under which parallel texts of the other 
sacred books are so arranged as to form a running 
Scripture commentary; and the translation is elucidated 
also by a multitude of plain and useful notes. There 
are appended several articles and papers on parts 
of the Hebrew history, the consideration of which is 
likely to throw light upon the prophecy, together with 
a very useful list of Targumists and commentators who 
have written upon Hosea, a literal translation of the 


Prophets, from the version of the LXX, and grammatical | 


and philological remarks. Mr. W. H. Neave deserves 
the thanks of all Biblical students for thus bringing 
before their notice a work which displays both industry 
and research, and is likely to help them materially in 
arriving at a critical understanding of one of the most 
difficult portions of the Old Testament. At the same 
time, we cannot but express our opinion that he would 
have considerably augmented its utility if he had also 
presented his readers with the results of the labours 
and inquiries of the modern German writers on the 
Hebrew Scripture. His own habits of thought seem so 
thoroughly orthodox, that he might, as we think, with 
great advantage, have undertaken the task of separating 
the gold of German philological accuracy and perse- 
vering critical skill from the neological alloy and the 
dross of scepticism with which it is too often min- 
gled. An addition of this kind would have increased 
greatly the exigetical value of his work. And, again, 
we are rather surprised to find that he has passed almost 
sicco pede over a question of immense critical impor- 
tance; we refer to the theory of Parallelism; this 
subject, so intimately connected as it is with the 
evolution of the obscurities of the prophetic, certainly 
deserved a fuller notice than it has obtained from Mr. 
NEALE. Notwithstanding these omissions, the care 
and learning which his work evidences will cause it to 
be appreciated by scholars, 


Dark Deeds of the Papacy contrasted with Bright 
Lights of the Gospel; also, the Jesuits unmasked, 
and Popery unchangeable. By the Rev. Dawson 
Massey, B.A., Vicar of Killeshin. London: Seeleys. 
pp. 218. 

THe author of this little volume entertains a sincere 

dread of the progress which, of late years, Roman 

Catholicism has made in this Protestant country, and 

he has written the pages before us with the purpose of 

rousing his fellow Protestants to the imminent danger 
which he believes to threaten them, by recalling the 
doings of the Papacy in times past. Having narrated, 
with considerable eloquence, some of the most pro- 
minent of the incidents which are recorded of the per- 
secutions and intolerance of Popery, he turns to its 
present doings in all parts of Europe, and proves, from 
what is actually passing around us, that it is unchanged 
and unchangeable; and that they err grievously who 
assert that persecution was the characteristic of the 
times, and not the consequence of a creed. He proves 
that it is always persecuting where it has the power ; 
never tolerant, but by compulsion. 

From this formidable review of facts, he turns to a 


shadowing of the Papal power—its progress, and its 
doom; but we fear the latter is yet far off. 

At this time, when the subject is so profoundly 
agitating men’s minds, this volume, which is a repertory 
of anti-Papal facts and arguments, is likely to have a 
very extended popularity, and, doubtless, many will 


make use ef it without acknowledging the armoury | 


whence their weapons were drawn. 








A Brief Commentary on the Epistle of James. By the 
Rey. A. S. PArrerson, Glasgow. Paisley: Gardner. 
THe commentator takes the texts consecutively, and 
enlarges upon them, much after the manner of a vivd 


voce exposition in the pulpit. It is eloquent and sensible. | aaultl eas 
| carried out. 








oe 


| the Sermon, on the subject of the National Communion 


| General History of the Christian Religion and Church. | 
Translated from the German of Dr. AucGustus 
NEANDER. By Joserpn Torrey. Vol. III. London: 
Bohn. 
| Tuts third volume of NEANDER’s famous history, which | 
| has been introduced into Mr. Boun’s “Standard Library,” 
so that it is brought within the reach of readers of all 
classes, is devoted to the second period in the History of | 
the Christian Church, which embraces the interval from | 
the end of the Dioclesian persecution to the time of 
GREGORY THE GREAT, bishop of Rome; or, from the year 
312 tothe year 590. It is subdivided into sections, | 
commencing with a view of the relation of the Christian 
Church to the world, its extension and limits; then 
follows a history of the Church constitution, Church 
discipline, and the schisms of the Church. The third | 
section describes the early Christian life and worship; | 
and the fourth narrates the history of Christianity, | 
appreherded and developed as a system of doctrines. 
This is, by far, the most complete and authentic His- 
tory of Christianity which has ever been written. 





The Doctrine of the Trinity, and the Duty of the | 
Christian Man in relation thereto. By G.S. Haw- 
THORN, M.D., Liverpool. London: Whitfield. 

A very fierce, but not a very formidable, attack upon 

the doctrine of the Trinity—a repetition of the thousand | 

times refuted fallacies by which this holy mystery of | 
our religion is assailed, and all of which are based upon | 
the error of confounding things beyond the scope of | 
reason with things within its province; and ove:looking | 
| the distinction between that whick is above reason, and 
| that which is contrary to it. The Holy Trinity is a 
doctrine without the reach of reason, and therefore it 
is absurd to try it by reasoning. It must be received 
with faith, as a revelation of something which in this 
our mortal state, and with our limited faculties, we | 
cannot comprehend now, but whic h will be made plain 
to us hereafter, when our faculties are no longer bounded | 


by this wall of flesh. 


A Tract of Future Times ; or, the Reflections of Pos- 
terity on the Excitement, Hypocrisy, and Idolatry of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Roperr HovENDEN. 
London: Gilpin. pp. 190. 

Mr. HovenDEN is one of that class of minds, always 

to be found in the world, who look at the dark side of | 

| things, without remembering that the cloud hasa silver | 
edging, and so soon come to believe that their own times 
are worse than any former times, and that we are pro- | 
gressing in wickedness, as well as in knowledge and | 
luxury. In his first chapter, which contains a glance 
at the nineteenth century, he collects many of the 
darker features of society; in his second, he treats of 

Education; in his third, of Religion; in his fourth, of | 

the goddess Justice; and, finally, of man regenerate. | 

Altogether, it is a very odd book; and we have sought, 


in vain, to deduce from it any definite views, 


Safety in Peril, By the Authoress of “ My Flowers.” 
London: Low. pp. 126. 

THE authoress, being greatly alarmed at the Roman- 
izing tendencies of a portion of the aristocracy, has 
addressed this earnest and eloquent warning to the | 
| Daughters of England, against giving too ready an ear 
| to the temptations with which their imaginations are 
besieged. We cannot, however, compliment her upon 
her argumentative powers. She declaims, instead of 
reasoning, and tries persuasion where argument only is | 
| likely to prevail. 








The Church of Scotland her own best Advocate. A 
Sermon preached in behalf of the Scottish Episcopal 
Ciurch Society. By the Rev. A. Lenprum, M.A,, | 
Principal of St. Margaret’s College, Crieff. Edin- | 
burgh: R. Lendrum and Co. London: J. Masters. | 
1850. 

Mr. LeENDRuM, in this earnest and forcible sermon, sets | 


| the claims of the Church of Scotland before his hearers | 


: 2 > : | with considerable eloquence; he glories in the boas 
Speculation, and discerns, in the prophecies, the fore- | . | : ag . 


that none of her members have ever left her ranks to | 
join the communion of Rome, and exhorts them to | 
maintain the independence and nationality of their own | 
branch of the Catholic Church inviolate. The notes to 


Office, and the unfair means employed for its suppres- | 
sion, are interesting. BCE | 


The Preacher in the House; or, Family Sabbath | 
Readings. Edited by the Rev. D. F. K. Dkummonp 
Edinburgh: Kennedy. 

A COLLECTION of well-selected extracts from various 

preachers of note, designed for family reading on Sun- 

days. The design is excellent, and it is successfully 








| Hurry-graphs ; or Sketches of Scenery 


A Defence of Infant Baptism, fc. Paisley: Gardner. 
A REPRINT of a series of very able articles, which 
appeared some time since in a periodical called The 
Scottish Presbyterian. It embodies the principal argu- 
ments and authorities on the question to which it is 
devoted. 





Leaves of Poesie. By Many Hannan. Wertheim and 
Macintosh. 

A VOLUME of sacred poems, reminding us strongly of 

the minor productions of Mrs. HEmANS. ‘The devo 

tional spirit which animates them, seems to have 

enkindled more than common poetic genius. 








Praise and Pray ; with several Protestant Pamphlets. 
$y the Author of “ Occupy till I come.” 

A very famous little tract, maintains its author’s 
character for piety, and adherence to the Biblical prin- 
ciples of the Reformation. We heartily commend them 
to our readers. 

The True Briton, for June. Wi 
WE are glad to hail the increasing success of this truly 
valuable, though unassuming, periodical. It appears to 
have been started with a view of engendering content- 
ment and religious observance amongst the poorer 
classes, and to check the mischief too often produced 
by that portion of the press which makes cheap litera- 
ture a vehicle for pernicious principle. The story of 
“Lucy Bredinfield,” by a Town Curate, contains much 


rtheim and Macintosh. 





| knowledge of cottage life, combined with pathos and 


shrewd observation. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The Fasti, Tristia, Pontic Epistles, Ibis and Halicuticou 
of Ovid, literally Translated into English Prose, 
with copious Notes. By Henry T. Rivey, B.A., of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge. London: Boln 


| THE new volume of the valuable series of translations 


of the classics of Greece and Rome, which Mr. Boun 
is now publishing, under the title of the “ Classical 
Library,” and which combines accuracy in editorship 
with excellent typography and extraordinary cheapness. 
This translation is very cleverly executed. Although a 
litera] one, it has no stiffness. The notes are copious 
and learned, and explain the difficulties of the text. 

It will be an invaluable assistant to the student of 
Latin. 


An Introduction to Algebra, and to the Solution of 
Numerical Equations. By J.R. Younc. London: 
Simms & M‘Intyre. 

INTENDED for schoolboys, this volume gives a tolerably 

intelligible explanation of the principles of algebraical 

science. We doubt, indeed, whether it be possible to 
make them quite plain to young minds, because con- 
siderable capacity is required to comprehend the reasons 
for arithmetical rules, although there are few who 
cannot master the rules themselves. But this does as 
much as any written explanation could do, and it will 


| probably be found a useful assistant in the work of 


education. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Knight's Cyclopedia of London. London: ©. Knight. 
pp. 860. 

An abbreviation of Mr. Knicut’s famous work on 

London, containing the fullest information relating to 

the Metropolis which our literature possesses. Here, for 


| a few shillings, we have the substance—all, indeed, that 


is most interesting and valuable—of a work that is very 
expensive to buy, and now, we believe, out of print. To 
visitors as well as to the inhabitants, this portly volume 
will prove to be very pleasant reading, for it will give 
them the history and associations of the various locali- 
ties and objects which will have attracted their eyes, 
and by affording matter for many months of study, it 
will turn their walks of a few days to a profitable 


| account. It forms, in fact, a complete guide to London 


as it is, and is as amusing a book for the library as any 
that it contains. Its cheapness, moreover, brings it 
within the reach of everybody. 


Celebrities, 
and Society taken from Life. By N. PARKER 


Wituts. London: Bohn. 


| A coLLEcTION of Essays and Magazine, Articles by 
| Mr. Wituis, the Americar poet. 


But Mr. WiLxrs, 
though a respectable poet, writes very indifferent prose. 
There is an intolerable vein of puppyism about him 
which mars whatever genius he has, insomuch that it 
is impossible to read a page without being made coa- 
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THE CRITIC. 


[Jury 1, 





scious that he is writing with an effort to show himself | 
off rather than to express thoughts that are in him.)) 
But sometimes he describes persons and places well, and 
there are papers in this volume which will reward perusal, 
and as it forms a part of Bohn’s Cheap Serves, the 
inferior portions may be passed over while the others 
will be worth the cost of the whole. 


The British Metropolis in 1851. London: Hall & Co. 
Tuts is by far the most convenient Handbook to London 
which we have yet seen. Its plan has mary novelties. | 
It preserves alphabetical order for the sake of readier 
reference. It gives a number of simple maps of dis- 
tricts, by which the eye is enabled to discover at a 
glance what objects of interest are to be found in the | 
same neighbourhood, thus saving many a tedious walk: 
a list of the hotels, and the cab-fares. Of the picture 
galleries, full catalogues are given, A very copious 
index adds further to its usefulness. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Speculum Regate. Konungs Shuggsjd. [The 
Royal Mirror ; a Philosophico-didactic Work, 
composed in Norway towards the close of the 
Twelfth Century.| Christiania, 8vo. 

A new and careful edition of this work, pub- 

lished under the direction of the Academic 

College of the Royal Norwegian Frederik- | 

University, affords an opportunity of laying 

before the English reader some account of the 

contents of this little-known, but highly inte- | 
resting, Icelandic classic. | 

The author is unknown—indeed, he states in 
his introduction, that he desires to be unknown: | 
** If any one,” he says, “ desires or wishes to | 
hear or to read this book, it is not necessary | 
to inquire after the name and station of him 
who wrote it, lest it should happen that any 
one rejects what may be useful in his book, | 
through dislike, or envy, or hostility to the 
author.” We can only infer, from casual pas- 
sages in his work, that he was a Norwegian, 
living and writing in Norway, in the northern | 
district of Drontheim or Naumdale ; that he 
had been a courtier in the Norse Court; that he 
had held also some responsible office, and that 
he occupied altogether a considerable standing 
in society. Northern scholars have bestowed 
much pains to determine about what period 
The Royal Mirror was composed. Enricusey, 
who translated into Danish Ernarsen’s first 
edition, which he published from ten of the 
best manuscripts he could procure in Iceland, | 
places it between 1140 and 1270. The Edi- | 
tors of the present edition believe that it could | 
not have been written before, but after, the 
middle of the twelfth century, nor later than 
the beginning of the thirteenth. About this 
time Norse or Icelandic literature was. in full 
bloom, and the present work, in point of struc- 
ture, and felicitous diction, will bear compari- 
son with any contemporaneous vernacular 
production of other European countries sup- 
‘com to be further advanced in literature and 
earning, than the remote, and then little- 
known, Norway. 

Independently of the view which The Royal 
Mirror affords us of the state of Norse litera- 
ture about the year 1200, its great interest | 
consists in the light which it throws on the 
manners and morals of the period, and on the 
amount and quality of the learning which had 
then penetrated into the north. He states in 
his introduction, that his intention is to treat, 
first, of the pursuits and manners of merchants; 
next, of kings, chiefs, and of those who serve 
under them ; ther, of ecclesiastics; and, lastly, 
of bonders (the allodial possessors of the soil), 
and the common people. But he confines him- 
self to the two first heads, as he was prevented 
from finishing his work, or, if he did finish it, 
only this portion of it has come down to us. 
He informs us why he gives his book the title 
of Konungs-Skuggsjd, or, the Royal Mirror ; 
not, he tells us, from any pride on the part of 
the author, but partly, that its fine name 
should procure readers for the book, and partly 
because it contains precepts for kings and 
others in morals, “and the king should thus 
often look into this mirror.” It is written in 


| to tread the highways of life. 





the manner of a conversation between a father 
and son. The latter represents himself as de- 
sirous of obtaining useful knowledge, and of 
knowing how best to avoid the byeways, and 
The father, 
gratified with his purpose, permits him to ask 
what questions he will, and promises to answer 
them. The introductory conversation is of a 
religious character, wherein the father re- 
verently desires to impress upon the son the 


truth of the words of the Wise Man, that “ the | 


fear of the Lorp is the beginning of wisdom,” 


| the alphabet,” he continues, “of all good 
| things. 


* The conversation then passes on to 


the pursuits and manners of the merchant, and | 


the following passage will at once show the 
style of the work, and what were deemed the 
necessary qualifications of a merchantman of 
the twelfth century : 


Whoever would be a merchantman must expose him- | 


self to many dangers—now on sea, now in heathen 
lands, but mostly always among unknown people, and 
requires to be always on his guard wherever he may be. 
At sea, more especially, he needs to have great activity 


| and bravery. But if thou art in a mercantile city, show 


thyself mannerly and blithe; that makes one liked of 
all good men. Accustom thyself to awake early in the 


morning, and, first thereafter, go to the church where it 


is most convenient to hear the hours, and hear then all 
the day-hours and mass, and pray meanwhile with 
psalms and prayers, as thou canst. When the hours of 
prayer are over, then go out and see about thy bargains; 
and if the market is unknown to thee, then observe how 
those make their bargains who are called the best mer- 
chants. Thou shalt also look to all the wares that thou 
purchasest, and see that they are all unspoilt and with- 
out blemish, and farther see that all is exact which thou 


buyest. In every bargain thou makest, have always | 
| some neutral party present, to be witness to it. 
Now shalt thou pursue thy traffic to breakfast time, | 


or, if needful, to mid-day, and then go thou to thy 
dinner. Thy table shall be covered with a white cloth, 


| and clean food and good drink. Have a good table if 


thou canst afford it; and, after meal-time, do one of 
two things, sleep a little while, or go forth a space and 


amuse thee, and see how other good merchants are | 
busied, or what new wares are in town, which thou | 


mayest see needful to buy. And when thou returnest 
to thine inn, look after thy wares, that they have not 
spoiled since they came into thy hands; and if damage 
has taken place, and thou wilt sell thy wares, conceal 
it not from him who would buy: show him the damage, 
and then sell as yon may, that thou mayest not be 
called a cheat. Set also a fair price upon all thy wares, 
as near as thou meanest to take, and not too high, so 
shalt thou not be called a grasping man. 


The son is farther counselled to apply him- 
self to the study of law books and of languages : 


For if the laws are known to thee, then canst thou | 


not be ensnared by crooked Jaws, when thou hast a 


matter to settle with thine equal, and thou canst also | 


answer in all matters according to law. But though I 
speak chiefly of law, no one can be entirely perfected 
unless he is acquainted with the divers manners and 
customs of the place where he may be. And, if thou 
wilt be perfect in thy learning, then learn all languages, 
but chiefly the Latin and Italian tongues, for these go 
the farthest, and forget not thy mother tongue. 


Much good counsel of the same kind ensues, | 


but the father is emphatic in what here fol- 
lows: 

There are these things, above all, which thou shalt 
flee and guard against, as thou wouldst against the 


| Devil himself—drunkenness, and play, and strumpets, 


and quarrels, and dice in betting, for from these come 
the greatest misfortunes. 

Before the discovery of the mariner’s com- 
pass, a voyage beyond seas was considered a 
hazardous undertaking, and was rarely at- 
tempted in the winter. The bold viking, as 
well as the trader, drew up his vessels in the 


security of bay or fiord, the one enjoying his | 


plunder and the other his gains, until spring 
returned, when he fitted out his ships, and, in 
summer, sailed out upon the open sea. We 
learn, in The Royal Mirror, how a trading 
vessel ought to have been equipped in those 
days: 

If thou wouldst trade over sea, and thon art owner 
of the ship, then tar it well in autumn, and let it stand 
under a shed the winter through, if that can be done. 
But if the ship comes to land so late in the fall that it 
cannot be tarred, then tar it early in the spring, and let 


it dry well. Haye always a share in a good ship, but 
by no means in a bad one. Make thy ship smart also, 
then look out for good seamen for it. Have always thy 
ship ready in the beginning of summer, and set out 
whilst it is fine, and have strong tackle upon thy ship, 
and never keep at sea late in autumn, if thou canst 
avoid it. : : ‘ Have on board, every 
voyage, about two or three hundred ells of wadmel, 
| which may be handy to patch the sails, many needles, 
| and plenty of sewing yarn or twine; though these are 
small things, they are often useful. Many nails requirest 
thou to take on board with thee, some large, suitable 
for the ship, also, driving nails, rivets, axes, hammers, 
and gimblets, which are used in ship carpentry. All 
these things remember to have with thee, when thou 
| goest to sea, and art owner of the ship. 


Discourse is then held respecting the course 
of the sun, the night winds, the ebb and flow 
of the ocean, and other natural phenomena, 
The passage on the sun and the winds abounds 
in imagery, and its ornate diction would lead 
us to suppose that it had been written at a 
much later date, but for the certain evidence 
| that we have to the contrary. Thus, sunrise 
| is described : 


| When first he visits the east with warmth and glow- 
| ing beams then day begins to rise, and he shows to the 
east-wind a silvery light and a friendly countenance, 
| and thereafter is crowned with a golden wreath. Clad 
in all the ornaments of joy he unburthens sadness and 
| grievous sighing, and turns a mild countenance to his 
neighbours on both sides, bidding them rejoice in his 
joy, and cast away their winterly sorrows. He casts, 
| also, shining beams into the face of the west-wind, to 
| proclaim his delight and gladness, and to tell her that 
| She too, in the evening, will be arrayed in the same 
glory as was the east-wind in the morning. 


Night is thus described : 


But when the sun goes down then the northwest-wind 
| begins to raise her silvery eye-brows, and with a 
| delighted glance denotes to all her neighbours, that she 
| has the shining ball in her keeping. Then she draws # 
curtain over the face of the earth, and commands all to 
rest after the labours of the day. But at midnight the 
north-wind fares through the wilderness of mountains 
to the desolate strand, dragging a thick shade on her 
crooked back, and concealing her visage beneath a 
cloudy helmet, and announcing to all that she is ready 
| to keep watch over those who need rest after the heat 

of theday. She blows gently with her cooling mouth 
| into the face of the south-wind, that she may be able 
| to bear the powerful heat of the coming day. She 

drives away the clouds and clears up the face of heaven, 
| that the sun when he arises may be able to cast his 
| warm and dazzling rays in every quarter, 


| 


| The son is anxious to know somewhat of 
| foreign countries, and the father hesitates to 
answer him fully, because, he says, that we 
‘hear and read of strange things of other 
countries which we are slow to believe, while 
there are things in our native land, with which 
we are quite familiar, which would appear 
strange and unaccountable to strangers. He 
instances the case of a book called About the 
Wonderful Things of India, which, he says, was 
‘recently brought into this county, and is said 
| to have been written in India and sent to the 
Greek Emperor, Emanver.” This book is 
believed to have formed the foundation of the 
medizxval story of Prester Joun. The author 
believes that it contains much that is fabulous, 
and, that it is to be regarded more as a pleasant 
piece of reading than as a truehistory, especially 
| where it relates of great fiery dragons being 
overcome by puny men, and so tamed down, 
that they could be ridden like horses; and in 
| what he has to relate he is anxious not to be 
taken as a liar. His most wonderful stories 
|relate to Ireland, and they are not more 
| incredible than those which are to be found in 
the Topographia Hibernia of Giraupus CaM- 
BreEnsIs and other writers, A Latin poem of 
the thirteenth century preserved among the 
Corron manuscripts in the British Museum 
speaks of wonderful fountains, lakes, and 
islands in the sister county ; of a place where 
dead bodies never corrupt; of Saint Kevin, 
who, though dead for five hundred years, had 
yet all his limbs and members perfect; of 
men who had lived seven years after being 
beheaded, and receiving nourishment through 
the orifice in the neck; of ships in the arr, 
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into wolves, and much else. 
is no copyist. He states that what he com- 
municates he had received by word of mouth, 
and his credulity is the credulity of his age, 
when similar stories were current, and believed 
both in England and Ireland. We shall, at 
this point, quote from The Royal Mirror at 
some length, believing that its contents will be 


| and he loved the lad much. 


new to many, premising only, that we have | 


preserved the names of localities in Ireland as 
they are given in the Icelandic text, leaving to 
Irish antiquaries the task of identifying them 
with existing names of places. 


IRELAND ABOUT SEVEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Ireland is almost the best country that we know of, 
although it grows no wine; yet there are there such 
things us may reasonably excite our wonder, and the 


| lad desired for his comfort. 


country will be deemed holier than other countries on | 


account of its wonders. 

It lies on that side of the globe where heat and cold 
are so blended, that it is never too hot nor too cold; 
great heat never does any injury in summer, and great 
cold is no hindrance in winter; fer cattle, both sheep and 
oxen, graze out in the fields, and the people are most 
without clothes summer and winter. And the land is 
so holy above other lands, that no venomous creature can 
thrive upon it, snake or toad; and if they are brought 
there from other lands, they die instantly they touch 
earth or stone. Yea, if there be taken from this land 
either tree or mould or sand, and it be carried into 
any other country where there are venomous reptiles, 
and the mould or sand be sprinkled around where they 
are lying, then can they never come without the circle, 
but all die within it. 

There is a fresh water lake in this country of which 
many wonderful things are told; and this lake in their 
language is called Logechag. The lake is of consider- 


| a kind of mercy and comfort. 


able extent; but it is its nature that if those take the | 


tree which some call bonewood and some hulff, but in 
Latin Acrifolium, aud place it in the water so that some 
part is in the earth, and some part in the water, and 
some part out of the water, then that part which is in 
the earth becomes iron, that in the water stone, but 
that part out of the water continues to be a tree as before. 


We suspect that a pail of water from one of 


the wells of Blandina, now to be described, 
would find a ready sale at a high figure, among 
those who patronize hair-dye. 


There are two fountains in the upland called 


| (Cloyne.) 


| looked up in the air after the cable. 


meta. 


Blandina, which is almost a desert upland; but these | 


fountains have wonderful properties. 
nature, that if thou take either a white sheep, or ox, 
or horse, or a man who has white hair, and immerse 
either of these in its waters, they immediately become 
jet black. It is the nature of the other fountain on 
the contrary, that if anyone is dipped therein, be he 
red, or white, or black, he becomes snow-white with 
grey hairs, as if he were an old man. 


Here is a wonderful island : 


There is yet a little island in that country, which in 
their tongue is called Jnisgluera. On that island there 
are many dwellings for people, there is also a church 
there, for there are as many people as would make a 
parish; but though people die there they are not 
buried in the earth, but are piled up round about the 
church or in the churchyard, and stand up there like 
living men with all their limbs, hair and nails perfect, 
and never rot nor fall down, nor do the birds ever sit 
upon them, and thus can every one know his father, 
and all his race far back in time. 


Many more wonderful islands are described, 


One is of this | 





of islands inhabited by demons; of men turned | Kxvinus, at the place called Glumelaga (the Glin- 
But our author | 


delachan of Giraldus probably), and he was almost like 
a hermit at that time, and this that we shall tell fell 
out in his time. It happened that he had a young man 
with him who was of his kin, and who served him, 
This lad fell sick before 
him, and his sickness was so great that it seemed as 
if he would die. This was in March in the springtime, 
when a sickness is the most dangerous. But it came 
to pass that the lad asked his kinsman Keevinus, to 
give him apples, and said that his sickness would be 
alleviated if he could get for him what he desired; but 
it was not the season for apples, for the buds were only 
yet beginning to put forth leaves on the fruit trees. 
And because the holy Kevinus sorrowed much over 
the sickness of his kinsman, especially because he 
could not get him what he desired, then went he to 
pray, and entreated God to send him such things as the 
And when his prayer was 
ended he went out and looked around him, and a short 
way from his house stood a stump very large of growth; 
but he looked up among the boughs as if he expected 
Straightway he saw 
that there were apples growing upon this stump, as if 
it had been upon an apple-tree at the proper season, and 
Keevinus took three apples thereof and brought them 
to the lad. Soon as he tasted of the apples his fever 
left him, and he was soon well. But this stump has 
always since retained the gift that God then gave it, 
for it bears every year apples like an orchard tree, and 
they have always since been called St. Kevin's apples. 

Passing by the “holy Parricivs,” who, as 
we all know 


Built a church in Dublin town 
And in it put a steeple, 


to say nothing of his banishing the snakes, 


toads, and other “varmint,” we came to the 
following legend: 


There is also one thing which will appear wonder- 
ful, and it happened in the city which is called Rloena 
In that city there is a church which is 
dedicated to a holy man hight Kiranus. 
pened one Sunday when the people were at worship and 
heard mass, that there came an anchor gently falling 
down from the air, as if it had been cast from a ship, 
for there was a cable with it; and the fluke of the 
anchor caught on the arch of the church door; but all 
the people went out of church and wondered much, and 
And there they 
saw a ship lying over the cable and men on board. 
Then they saw a man leap overboard and dive down to 
the anchor to free it. His posture and the motion of 
his hands and feet seemed like that of a man swim- 
ming in the sea. And when he came to the anchor 


| and tried to free it, some of the people ran forward to 


seize him. But in the same church where the anchor 
had fouled there was at that time a bishop’s chair. 


| The bishop was. present when this happened, and forbade 


the people to lay hold of the man, and said that such 
would be his death, just as much as if he were held 
under water. But soon as the man got free he 
ascended to the ship, and as soon as he was on board 
again they hauled up the cable and sailed away; 
but the anchor has since remained in this church as a 
testimony hereof. 

So much for the wonderful things of Ireland. 
More veracious matter follows respecting the 
natural history of Greenland and Iceland; 
also a dissertation on the northern lights and 
meteorology, all of which must be passed over 


| to give some brief account of the contents of 


the second portion of the work, which has 
reference to court manners, the duties of 


| a courtier, and of high officials, and to the due 


but we pass on to give account of an Irish | 


monster : 


There happened in this land what may appear won- | 


derful, that there was caught in the woods such a 


being that no one could tell whether it was human | 


or a beast; for they got no word from it, and could 
not tell whether it understood human speech. But yet 
it was shaped like a man, and had both hands and feet, 
and the countenance of a man. On the other hand, its 
whole body was covered with hair like an animal, but 
with a seam down its back, and a mane thereon like that 
of a horse, and so long that it swept the ground when 
it walked bent, 


If the reader has been able to digest these 
marvels he may bolt with impunity what fol- 


holy men of Ireland. And first of the famous 
St. Keviy whose memory lives to the present 
day : 


There was also in that land a holy man hight 


low : | court, and were under the 
ows, when our author comes to speak of the | 





administration of law. Here the author writes 
within the limits of his own experience, and 
exhibits great shrewdness and knowledge of 
the world. Ile has in his eye the Court of 
Norway in the reign of King Magnus 
Eruinesson. All who served at court in those 
days were called house-carls or court servants 
holding different ranks. They also bore the 
name of Kingsmen, some receiving royal pay, 
and others serving from the honour of being 
connected with court. Some of the latter 
were men of family in straitened circumstances, 
who were too proud to follow the occupation 
of merchants or of craftsmen, but submitted 
to much drudgery for the sake of being at 
orders of the 
captain of the body-guard. Others, who had 
been guilty of killing one in a duel or of any 
great offence, for which they were more amen- 


| able to private vengeance than to public law, 


entered into the King’s service to enjoy his 





But it hap- | 


protection. A thane-gild of forty marks and a 
mark of gold as a house-carl-gild was exacted 
of any who should happen to kill any of these 
in duel. Both these classes of kingsmen, 
though attached to court, were not permitted 
to eat or drink in the company of the hird- 
men or body guard. Another class of kings- 
men were the gesti7 (guests), so called because 
they were entertained free of cost in the 
houses of different parties. Their pay was 
half as much as that of the hirdmen, and they 
acted as royal spies, reporting to the king the 
names of his disaffected subjects, or the pro- 
ceedings of his enemies. If the guests were 
set out against a king’s foe and overcame him 
they were entitled to all the property they 
could take that had belonged to him, except 
his money, which belonged to the King. When 
at court they had to keep watch and ward like 
the other servants of the court, but they were 
not permitted to eat or drink with the King 
and his hirdmen except twice a year, at 
Christmas and Easter, when they feasted with 
the King and his guards. There were several 
other classes of kingsmen, but. the principal at 
court was the hirdmenn class. These were the 
royal herds or guards, who ate and drank with 
the King, and were his councillors and great 
oflicers of state. ‘They were addressed by the 
title of herra (sir), by all under them, and 
constituted the Norwegian nobility (if the 
term can be allowed), of the middle ages, 

The Aird or court had its etiquette which 
required to be closely followed by all who 
wished to succeed, or who aspired to be re 
garded as accomplished courtiers. Thus the 
father advises his son how he is to behave when 
soliciting any favour of the King: 

If the time for preferring thy suit has been fixed 
when the king is seated at table, then see closely to it, 
that he is pleased, and in good humour; but if thou 
see that he is vexed, or angry about anything, or has 
grave matters to speak cf, and the time appears unsuit- 
able, then let thy affair rest that day, and seek if thou 
canst find him ia better humour another day. If, on 
the contrary, thou findest that tke king is in good 
humour, and has no such grave matter to consider as 
you may not tell your errand, nevertheless wait until he 
is at full leisnre. 














The court dress : 

Thy clothing thou sialt have ready beforehand, and 
thou shalt, above all, appear in good clothing, and the 
finest thou hast got, with smart shoes and hose; thou 
shalt not be without an underkirtle; have also thy gayest 
mantle. Endeavour always to have that cloth for hose 
which is of a brown colour. Black will not look amiss, 
but have no other colour, except scarlet. Thy kirtle 
thou mayest have of a brown colour, or red, or green, 
if it appears to become thee better, and all these gar- 
ments shall be neat and good. Thy linen garments 
thou shalt have made of good linen, of fine fabric. Let 
thy shirt be short, and all thy linen sit easy. Let thy 
shirt be always cut a good bit shorter than thy kirtle, 
for no well-bred man would show himself dressed out 
Thy hair and beard thou shalt have 
in neat order, before going in to the king, according to 
the fashion used in court. When I was at court, it was 
the fashion to have the hair cut shorter than the ear- 
laps, and then combed round. according to the direction 
of the hair; and then a short tuft was cut above the 
eyebrows. But with respect to the beard, it was the 
custom to have a lopped chin-beard, and short lip- 
beard, but since then the chin-beard has been shaved 
off after the German fashion. 


in flax or hemp. 





Particular instructions are given how to 
approach the royal presence ; these among 
others : 

When thou comest before the king, then shalt thou 
bow humbly before him, and salute him in these words: 
God give you a good day, Sir King! And if the king 
is sitting at table when thou comest before him, then 
let it not happen to thee, as happens to many ill- 
taught, to stan by the king’s table; 
that thou leane 
bumpkin; but remain standing 
the table that all the servants who wait ipon the 
may be able to pass re idily between the table eC. 
But if the king is not at table, step as near t the 
king as that there may be sufficient room between 
thee and the footstool before him for his attendants to 
pass. Thy hands thou shalt so dispose, when thou art 
before the king, that thy right thumb-grasp shall 
enclasp thy left wrist; then let thy hands sink down 


cently before thee into their easiest position. * * * 





‘st forward upon it, like 


at such 
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THE CRITIC. 


[Jury 1, 








If it is permitted thee to converse with the king, and 


| to America, as principal tenor of the party. 





Mr. 


thou hast to inquire a second time what he had to | Betty is engaged to perform at the Theatre Royal, 


say, then thon shalt neither say, eh ? nor how ? nor 
what ? but always, Sir. 


The court at meal times: 


When the king goes to table with his guards 
(hirdmen), these ought to follow him with good be- 
haviour, and in decent order, so that one shall not run 
before the other, like ill-behaved men; but every one 
should know his sideman, and keep the step. Side- 
men, or side-sitters, go two and two, and must have 
washed their hands, either out doors or in; and then 
go to table, each in his order, as he knows his place 
beforehand. The hirdmen should also converse softly 
at table, so that those who sit on either side of those 
who are conversing may not hear a single word. Every 
one shall speak so low to his sideman, that none shall 
hear what he says; and thus silence and good manners 
are preserved in the king's hall. But it does not spoil 
thy good breeding, if thou enjoy thy meat and drink 
heartily, according to thy wants; but take care at all 
times that thou be not drunken; and, therefore, thou | 
shalt always cast thine eyes towards the king’s seat, | 
and see what passes before him, and take heed when 
thou seest that the king carries any drink to his lips, 
that thou eat not so long as he enjoys his drink; and | 
if thou hast drink in hand, then set down thy cup, | 
and enjoy not thy drink so long. The same honour 
thou shalt show the queen as thou showest the king, in | 
every respect, as I have now told thee. 


| 
Much more might be quoted in illustration 
of the manners of a Scandinavian Court 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
but we must draw to aclose. The remainder | 
of the book is occupied with an account of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Manchester, for six nights, in the character of Othello, 
——Florinda ; or the Moors in Spain, is the title of 
M. Thalberg’s new opera, which is in active rehearsal, 
and will be shortly produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
with great completeness in the distribution of parts, and 
splendour in the dresses and mise en scene. Cruvelli 
will play Florinda.——Mendelssohn's operetta, Son and 
Stranger, may possibly be produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, with Miss Louisa Pyne in the principal soprano 
part. The prize held out by royal command in 
Holland to the best three-act French Comic Opera which 
should be written by a Dutch composer, has been 
carried off by a very young musician, M. Martin Lazare. 
Among the peculiar entertainments of 1851, one 
of the most interesting is the revival of the ancient glees 
and madrigals of England, and their presentation by 
gentlemen truly worthy of their performance. At 
Willis’s Rooms, selections of glees have been given by 
Messrs. Francis, Hobbs, Lockey, Land, and H. Phillips 
——The engagement of Mddle. Lind to Mr. Barnum is 
announced in the American papers as about to terminate 
at the end of a hundred concerts, in place of its being 








| extended to one hundred and fifty, as was provided for 


at mutual pleasure. Mdlle. Lind, however, in “ a card” 
of her own, which follows Mr. Barnum’s “ card,” sets 
forth that her intention is not to leave America yet, but 
to rest awhile when she is set free, and afterwards to 
give concerts on her own account. 





ART JOURNAL. 
Great Exhibition Doings in London for 1851. 
London: Ackermann & Co. 


Tus extremely humorous series of Exhibition Scenes 


the various personal accomplishments that a | was evidently imagined long ago, when anticipations so 
young courtier ought to possess—skill in | far exceeded all reasonable probabilities as to the results 


games of strength, feats of arms, swimming, | 
equitation, maneuvering a war-ship, &c. We 
gain farther, an insight into the naval and 
military tactics of the age, and have an account 
of the different engines used in warlike 
operations, both by sea and land, before the 
introduction of “villanous gunpowder”—a 


of the Exhibition in so flooding our two millions of 
population with strangers that every tenth person in the 
street would be a foreigner. It is not so, it will not be 
so, and it cannot be so. Multitudes there are already 
among us, and greater multitndes are coming; but 
what are they, scattered over this huge city? Still, 
though the joke has lost much of its point by the 
consciousness of its inaptitude to the fact, these fancy 


section which must be extremely interesting to | sketches of what the Congress of All Nations was 


the antiquary. The Royal Mirror concludes 


| expected to produce, will serve very pleasantly to amuse 


with a variety of examples from Bible history | an idle hour, and they are highly creditable to the 


in illustration of the author’s own maxims; | 
altogether the book is curious and highly in- | 


teresting, and, with the exception of SnNorRo 
Srurteson’s Heimskringla, is, perhaps, the 
urest existing specimen of the Icelandic 
iterature of the middle ages. 





MUSIC. 
Lrric CLius.—The third meeting of this society 
took place on Monday, June 16, at the Whittington 


Club-house, when a selection of glees and madrigals 
was admirably perforined by the Misses WELLS, Messrs. 





HotMeEs, SHOUBRIDGE, MonraM Situ, and LAWLER. | 


Many of the pieces were deservedly encored We per- 
ceive an announcement of “A Night with Bisnop,” 
which, from the capabilities of the Lyric Club, now 
consisting of fifty good voices, and the spirit and 
liberality of its Committee, will doubtless prove a treat 
to the admirers of genuine English glees. It is fixed 
for July 14. 


| 
Miss BAssAno’s AnnvuaL Concert.—This concert | 


took place at the Hanover-square Rooms on Tuesday 
last, the 24th of June. 
judiciously selected, and we were glad to remark that 
the room remained well filled until the close of the 
entertainment. 
any proof of the success of a concert, Miss BAssano's 
may be reckoned among the best given this season. 
Miss Mirent’s EveninG Concert.—This concert, 
held at the Hanover-square Rooms, on the 6th of 
June, afforded considerable pleasure to all who were 
fortunate enough tobe present on theoccasion. PiscHEK’s 


manly voice did ample justice to BErETHOVEN’s | 


Adalaida, and Miss BErTHA JOHANNSEY’s wild native 
melodies met with unbounded applause, nor must we 


forget Prarri’s performance on the violoncello, which | 


excited by its curious imitation of other instruments the 
surprise and admiration of his hearers. There was not 
a vacant seat in the room. 





Musical and Dramatic Chit Chat, 


THE rumour is abroad that an English opera, under 
the direction of Mr. Bunn, may be among the amuse- 
ments of “the fall” and winter. Mr. Augustus 





The music was various and | 


If the enthusiasm of the audience be | 


comic power of the anonymous artists. 





EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
[FOURTH NOTICE. ] 





Amonc the figure pictures which remain to be noticed 
in this exhibition are Mr. RrppENGILLE’s, “J know a 
Bank whereonthe Wild Thyme grows” (68.) Avivid little 


vation of effect; the figure is rather vulgar than fanciful. 
No. 96, by Mr. F. D. Harpy, exhibits his usual gusto 
for cottage interiors, but appears to ys a little too black 
iu the strong shadows. Mr. Jonzs, R. A., sends three 
sketches, showing really some improvement, but much 
affectation and little care. Mr. A. E. Cuaron, R. A., 
outdoes himself this year in absurd mannerism and in- 
dolence, his No. 102 surpasses Mr. Uwrns even in weak- 
| ness, erudity, and common-place sentiment; his works are 

not vulgar, merely because they are weak and feeble in 
| the lowest degree. The latter artist, however, slightly 

elevates himself this time, having in two little sketches, 
| No. 172 and 175, shown a great disposition to refer to 


| 
| 
work of much feeling for nature, but with little obser- 
| 
| 


vineyards and hop-gardens no one is more graceful and 
expressive. In mentioning Mr. A. Cooper, R. A., we 
| by no means intend to put him on a par with the former 
| 5J 


| artists; with all their faults and weaknesses, there | n 
| their public places, Zhe Builder suggests to the 


remains refined feeling and purity of taste, but with 
him such qualities are not to be expected, he confines 
| himself to half-naked Circassians who look chilly, and 
| wear astonishing draperies, and to unfeeling represen- 
| tation of race-horses and dogs; his long familiarity with 
| his models should at least have given him some know- 
ledge of their characters, if it could not enable him to 
represent them with elegance. 
Mr. G. Parren, A.R.A., developes himself in the 
| good old classical Rubens style, which those who like 
it admire. We are fortunate in finding out of his eight 
pictures only three to represent corpulent females 
| advanced in life, witnessing, or subject to, the singular 
| feats of agility performed by nude infants in the air. 
| See No. 665, Love defending Beauty from the assaults 
of Time. The flesh of this “ Love” appears to be in a 
less advanced stage of decomposition than usual with 
this artist. But, ye Gods! what an Eros it is. 
| Of Mr. J. Warp, R.A., we hope always to speak 
| with respect: ais great talents, though now suffering 
| from age, are well shown here. No. 702 is most excel- 








nature simply, and when he will confine himself to | 





| 





have exercised a very wholesome discretion, which is 
vested in them, respecting 536 and 688, with a judi- 
cious tenderness to their venerable brother (to whom all 
honour), and considerable advantage to the Exhibition, 

No. 384. The Village Tailor. By Mr. H. H. Ea- 
MERSON, obviously a young painter, but of whom we 
have great hopes if he continues in the course evidently 
pursued in this picture, of studying scrupulously from 
nature. The colour of the background is rather sad, 
and evincing too great a partiality for raw umber, but 
the head of the tailor is capital in every respect. 

Classed with this young man, but we think inferior 
to him, will be Mr. G. Smiru, a pupil of Mr. Wrx- 
STER’s, who usually prefers his master’s style to that of 
nature, but still shows‘much talent and feeling for his 
subject. He sends three pictures, Nos. 149, 489, 490. 

In the Great Room is a little gem of fanciful art by 
Mr. B. Smirn, No. 78. 

Two water-elves, in quaint and leaf-form’d boat, 

At lull of evening sailing, solemn-faced, 

Passed down the reedy stream, 
This little picture possesses charming qualities of fancy. 
and graceful taste kept within the strict rule of nature; 
we have to praise highly the painting of the stream 
and the rushes in the background. 

Mr. MARSHALL, in No. 423, takes us into Tie 
Squire's Pew, with as good an introduction as is in his 
power; we like this picture better than any we have ever 
secn by the painter. No. 424, W. Crasp, Ahab in 
Naboth’'s Vineyard, is most spirited; we admire the King 
and Jezebel exceedingly, as powerful and well-studied 
representations. The Elijah is, however, certainly too 
large, even allowing for his proximity to the eye. The 
picture deserves a far better place. 

No. 202, by Mr. C. Lear, Christ borne from the 
Mount, should have been lower down; it appears from 
the design to be almost equal to an early Italian fresco 
for spirit and feeling: the landscape is poor, but the 
figures are admirable; we should particularly notice 
those which precede the bearers, one of whom turns to 
the other with a most natural action and expression; we 
should like to see this picture lower down, in order to 
judge of its qualities of execution, 

No. 551, The Triumph of Herman, by A. GRAEFLE, 
is in a heavy French style, contains some good points of 
conventional design and excellent academic execution. 

Family Worship, by A. Jounsron, is a scholastic 
kind of subject, painted in a manner much slighted. 
The heads are characteristic and clever; but the whole 
ot the work is flimsy, wants earnestness; the shadows 
are quite transparent, and often without meaning. 

Mr. E. Lear, the talented author of the brilliant 
Travels in Albania, lately published, sends two works, 
which appear to be excellent representations of nature. 

No. 681, The Trial of Wallace, by Mr. W. B. Seorr, 
contains good points of design, and much exalted ex- 
pression, LAuRA SAVAGE. 





Talk of the Studios. 


Tue designs for the Peel Statue in the City having been 
sent in, are now arranged in the Egyptian Hall at the 
Mansion House, where they are artistically grouped. 
The models are about thirty in number, chiefly by Mr. 
Bailey, R.A.. Mr. Lough, Mr. M‘Dowell, Mr. Thomas 
Milnes, Mr. Calder Marshall, Mr. Behnes, and Mr. 
Weekes, some of whom have sent three or four designs. 
In consequence of the great care and delicacy which 
is found to be required in the press-woik of The 
Lansdowne Shakspere—unique as a specimen of the art 
of typography—the publication will be unavoidably 
postponed for a few weeks. The inauguration of the 
statue in memory of the celebrated painter, Nicolas 
Poussin, erected by his native town, Andelys, has been 
celebrated with great pomp. There being an inten- 
tion in the City to devote 5,000/. to the purchase of 
works of art from the Exhibition to decorate some ot 











notice of the corporation, Mr. Bell’s statue of Shakspere, 
which is at present in plaster, and stands close to the 
Coalbrook-dale Dome in the west nave. There is no 
public statue of Shakspere, that we know of, in the 
City, and it is time there was one. ‘This statue espe- 
cially follows the Stratford bust (which there seems 
every reason to believe, from its internal evidence, was 
worked from a cast after death), and twelve or thirteen 
hundred pounds would finish it, and erect it in bronze, 
with its pedestal. We do not find that there have been 
any purchases yet from the English sculpture court. 
Who will begin? The works of Overbeck have been 
increased of late by some important additions. His 
“Conversion of St. Thomas,” is intended for London. 
The series of fourteen pictures of the Passion, which 
have to be published as coloured engravings, next cal! 
his attention. The engraver is Bartolomeo Banboccini. 
The picture also which Pio IX. has ordered of Overbeck, 
for Monte Cavallo, is in a fair way of progress. A 
model for a statue of Mdlle. Rachel has been made by 








Braham has been engaged to accompany Miss C. Hayes | lent; but we really think the Hanging Committee might | M. Afinger, at Berlin. It will be executed in marble, 
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by order of the king. The actress is represented in 
Grecian costume, the diadem-covered head bent forward 
in contemplation, and the whole bespeaking that noble- 
ness and ideality which characterise the original. 
The galleries of the Louvre, after being closed some 
montis for repairs and decorations, were re-opened a few 
days ago. The immense and invaluable collection of 
pictures has been entirely re-arranged, and, as far as 
practicable, according to schools and chronology: and 
the recent purchases of great masters, in Holland and 
elsewhere, have been incorporated. The effect is truly 
admirable; but it is to be regretted that in some of the 
saloons there is so much decoration as almost to cast 
the paintings into the shade. The Grecian, Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Algerian, Chinese, Mexican, and other collec- 
tion of antiquities, curiosities, and works of art, have 
also, as well as the ordinary museums, received addi- 
tions and improvements. Taken altogether, the Louvre 
perhaps now surpasses every other museum or picture- 
gallery in Europe. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 





ngaged in delivering a series of lectures “On the Mine- 
rals and Crystals at the Great Exhibition;” the first 
branch selected being the diamond, the ruby, and the 
pearl. It could be no more matter of surprise that 
people sought after these than that they visited a rare 
collection of animals or flowers. To illustrate the lec- 
ture, a most splendid casket of diamonds, rubies, and 
pearls of many thousand pounds value were kindly lent 
by the eminent goldsmiths, Messrs. Hunt & RoskeELt, 
of Bond-street, and to these gentlemen as well as the 
managers of the Polytechnic, the public are greatly 
indebted for filling up a blank which has been much felt 
by many of the visitors to the Great Fxhibition. Dr. 
BACHOFFNER is at present illustrating the copying 
telegraph of Mr. BAKEWELL, which has caused so 
much interest in the electric department of the Crystal 
Palace, and the mechanical inventions are to be demon- 
strated by Mr. Crispe. These arrangements, which 
were first hinted at by The Times, will no doubt be 
highly satisfactory to the strangers who will visit the 
metropolis in this eventful season. 





NECROLOGY 


OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND MUSICIANS. 


MRS. THOMAS SHERIDAN. 


THE last week’s obituary records the death of Mrs, 
Thomas Sheridan, the mother of a family remarkable 
for beauty and talent, and not less in her own person 
distinguished by both. She died at the house of Lady 
Dufferin, 39, Grosvenor-place, and was the daughter of 
Colonel Callandar, of Craigforth and Ardkinlas, and 
Lady Elizabeth Callandar. Mrs. Sheridan was the 
author of Carwell, a very striking story illustrating the 
inequalities of punishment in the laws against forgery. 
We remember not only the graceful style of many 
scenes in that book, but the truth and passion which 
affected us in others. In a latter novel (Aims and 
Ends) the same feminine and truthful spirit showed 
itself in lighter scenes of social life, observing keenly, 
and satirising kindly. Mrs, Sheridan wrote always with 
ease, unaffectedness, and good-breeding, her books 
everywhere giving evidence of the place she might have 
taken in society, if she had not rather desired to refrain 
from mingling with it, and keep herself comparatively 
unknown. After her husband’s early death she had 
devoted herself in retirement to the education of her 
orphan children; when she re-appeared in society it 
seemed to be solely for the sake of her daughters, on 
whose marriages she again withdrew from it; and to 
none of her writings did she ever attach her name. 
Into the private sphere where her virtues freely dis- 
played themselves, and her patient yet energetic life 
was spent, it is not permitted us to enter; but we could 
not pass without this brief record what we know to 
have been a life as much marked by earnestness, 
energy, and self-sacrifice, as by those qualities of wit 
and genius which are for ever associated with the name 
of Sheridan. Three daughters survive her, and one 
son— Lady Dufferein, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Lady 
Seymour, and Mr. Brinsley Sheridan, the member for 
Shaftesbury. 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 
1. OF BOOKS, &c. 


AMONG the announcements we notice the tenth volume 
of Thiers's Histoire du Consulat, and a new novel by 
Dumas, Un Drame de "93; but nothing likely to be 
interesting. Dumas has sent forth Ange Pitou, a 
tale of that inexhaustible French Revolution, written 

















with his usual gaiety, verve, ease, and rapidity; car- | 750/. stock; and expresses a hope that, by the further 
rying you at a hand-gallop over the course, though you | liberality of the booksellers and their friends, the retreat 


never cure to pause by the way. 
volumes as yet published, for it is now appearing in the 
feuilleton of La Presse. A very curious and valuable 
discovery has recently been made among the papers and 
evidences of the Mostyn family. It is an original play 





There are only two | 


of the time of Shakspere, even the title of which has | 
not hitherto been recorded; and it has been with the | 


utmost liberality placed by the owner in the hands of 
Mr. Payne Collier, the director of the Shakspere Society, 
for immediate publication by that body. ‘The story is 
avery remarkable one, of a highly popular character, 
and it relates very much to the achievements of two 
magicians of the middle ages, to promote or to defeat 
the marriage of the daughter of one of the Earls of 
Chester with a Prince of Wales. The drama is entirely 
in the handwriting of the author, Anthony Munday, 
who subscribes the manuscript, and who was one of the 
most notorious dramatists contemporary with Shakspere, 
3en Jonson, Massinger, &c. 


2. OF LITERARY MEN, &c. 


M. Charles Hugo, son of Victor Hugo, has been sen- | 
| tenced to pay a heavy fine and be imprisoned six months | 

Royat PotytTecuntic INstrrutTion.—Mr. PEPPER, 
the Chemical Lecturer to this establishment, is now | 


Sor writing an article against public executions in the 
Evenement!——The French are a_ strange people, 
remarks The Leader. 
marriage, thinks of nothing more opportune than to write 
a feuilleton on his wedding-day ; and Edouard Plouvier, 
a young dramatist who brings out his drame Les 
Vengeurs at the Ambigu, by way of additional piquancy 
to the first night, that very morning marries Madlle. 
Lucie Mabire, the actress who has to play the heroine 
in his drame! The critics and friends who go to the 
theatre that night, are all aware that it is a bride who 
is thus acting for her bridegroom! The Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Wilson Warneford has presented to his trustees, 
the Rev. Chancellor James T. Law, the Rev. Vaughan 
Thomas, B.D., and William Sands Cox, F.R.S., the sum 
of 500/. towards the completion of the east wing of the 
quadrangle in the Queen’s College, Birmingham. He 
has also augmented to 4,400/. his endowment for the 
professorship of pastoral theology, in addition to his 
former endowments of 4,000/. for the wardenship, the 
chaplaincy of the College, and the chaplaincy of the 
Queen’s Hospital, and 3,000/. for the endowment of 
medical scholarships, medical prizes, and a resident 
medical tutor. The Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P., 
has contributed the liberal donation of 20/. towards the 
same object. 
3. OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIETIES, &c. 

Sir Frederick Madden has opened at the British 
Museum a rival exhibition of MSS. and autographs to 
Mr. Panizzi's collection at the same establishment of 
printed books and bindings. Both exhibitions should 
be seen at once, for they will be but temporary. 
Professor Kinkel, of Bonn, gave his seventh lecture at 
Willis’s Rooms, on Monday night. He described the 
character of the Spanish people, the constitution of the 
theatre, and the habits of the actors, and noticed that 
Spain was the first country to adopt a fixed theatre, and 
to employ women on the stage. In the latter part of 








his lecture he developed the lives of Cervantes, Lope de | 


Vega, and Calderon, principally dilating on the latter. 
The measure which Lord John Russell proposes to in- 
troduce next year for the extension of the parliamentary 
franchise will recognize educational and literary standing 
—apart from all other considerations—as electoral 
qualifications. Government shows an inclination to be 
liberal just now in matters of Science and Art. 
The Civil Service Estimates for the year ending the 
31st of March, 1852, include the sum of 15,000/. “ pro- 
posed to be granted towards the erection of an additional 
museum, and for enlarging the theatre at the Royal 
College of Surgeons for the delivery of the Hunterian 
Lectures,”— 10007. to 





the Royal Asiatic Society | 


“towards defraying the expenses of the publication of | 
the inscriptions in cuneiform characters copied by | 


Lieut.-Colonel Rawlinson,—and 500/. “towards the 
excavations at the Mound of Susa, with a view to the 
discovery of ancient monuments known to be deposited 
there.”—-—The Treasurer of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Retreat (Mr. Brown), has placed before the booksellers 


and their friends a statement of the receipts and expen- | 


diture of the amount subscribed for building the houses 


and laying out the grounds at Abbot’s Langley, Herts; | 


by which it appeared that there is but a very small 
balance remaining, to meet the annual and incidental 
expenses, and to keep the buildings in proper and sub- 
stantial repair. 
proposes to raise a permanent fund, and apply the in- 
terest to these purposes; and has prepared a trust deed, 
and opened an account in the reduced Three per cent. 
Annuities at the Bank of England, in the names of 
four trustees; viz., Mr. Alderman Thomas Kelly, Mr. 
Edmund Hodgson, Mr. James Mallcott Richardson, and 
Mr. Richard Marshall, and from the encouragement he 
has already received, he has been enabled to purchase 


To meet these exigencies the treasurer 


will be placed upon such a respectable footing as will 
render any future appeal unnecessary. The British 
Museum has recently become possessed of the m mo- 
randum-book which was found in the pocket of the 
unfortunate Duke of Monmouth at the time he was 
taken prisoner by the troops of James II. It is about 
six inches long by four broad, and the cover is black 
leather. It contains some forty or fifty pages, most ot 
which are written upon by the duke, but what gives it 
peculiar authenticity is an inscription on a fly-leaf, in 
the handwriting of the king himself, stating that it was 
taken from the person of the Duke of Monmouth after 
the battle of Sedgmoor. After his abdication, James II. 
seems to have presented the Jittle volume to a monastery 
in Paris, where it was preserved with religious care 
until subsequent to the late revolution. ‘The contents 
are of a very varied description, and singularly illus- 
trative of the character of the noble and misguided 
writers; prayers, songs, medical receipts, and accounts 
of journeys and personal expenses, are mixed up 
together confusedly, sometimes carefully written, and at 
others hastily scribbled. One or more of the songs are 
accompanied by the music belonging to them, and it is 





| conjectured that the words, at least, were the authorship 


Jules Janin, the week of his | 


of the duke. Other songs are known to have been the 
productions of poetical contemporaries. The relic has 
ouly been in this country a few weeks. 





MR. THACKERAY’S THIRD LECTURE. 
Mr. THackeray’s third lecture (which had been post- 
poned from the Thursday in the Ascot week, in 
accordance with the wishes of many of the subscribers), 
was delivered on Thursday afternoon. The audience 
was as large and as distinguished as upon the last 
occasion. The lecturer has improved his position, and 
instead of standing at the side of the room, his tribune 
is placed at the further extremity, so that he faces the 
whole of his audience. The subject of yesterday’s lec- 
ture was Richard Steele. Mr. Thackeray artfully 
bespoke a preparation to look indulgently on the faults 
and follies of Steele, by an elaborated introduction, in 
which J with much ingen minuteness 


he dwelt ious 
upon the intolerability of perfection, even could it be 
found to exist in man. Showing that nature had in- 
tended that we should all have our faults, and that 
some of them were positive advantages—selfishness, for 
example, which actually made us good fathers, hus- 
bands, lovers, and friends—he proceeded to deal with 


| the character of a writer who certainly “ had his faults.” 





ject for a painter. 


The lecturer described Steele as a thick-set, square- 
faced, black-eyed Charterhouse boy, always kindly, 
good-natured, and idle; when he could, getting other 
boys to do his exercises for him—when he cculd not, 
getting whipped because they were not done. And as 
Mr. Thackeray surmised (but candidly admitted that 
he could not prove the fact), Steele, on the principle 
that the boy is father of the man, must at this period 
have been in pecun‘ary embarrassment with the tart 
man, an He went 
on to sketch Steele’s further career, and alluded to his 
looking up to Ac 1, throughout life, as his “head 
boy.” Steele was entered at college, but threw up cap 
and gown, and went into the Life Guards, with which 
regiment he must have been reviewed in Hyde Park by 
King William in November, 1699. He could have seen 
no service, however, or he would have described it, as 
nt of his life. He was patronized by 
ly supported the Hanoverian 
cause le wrote the Christian Hero, for whieh, or 
rather for the inconsistency of which with his own con- 
duct, he was a good deal laughed at by his fiiends. In 
fact, he was always sinning and repenting, « cry- 
ing over his sins till crying made him thirsty, and then 
drinking a great deal too much to drown his thirst. 
The lecturer drew an amusing picture of Steele whim- 
pering over his writings, but, on receiving a drawer’s 
message that some jovial friends were waiting him at 
the tavern, taking down his laced hat to join them, and 
telling his wife and family a lie about the important 
business that called him away. Mr. Thackeray sug- 
gested that the first meeting between Addison and 
Steele, after they had become men, and the former was 
a proud, needy student; and the latter, a swaggering, 
kind-hearted captain of horse, would make a gocd sub- 

In 1703, Steele brought out his 
xd in the following year, his Lying 
said, because 
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1 deep in the lollipop vender’s books. 





he did every inc id 
Lord Cutts, and 
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He 





edulou 


ur 





ilways 


Tender Husband, : 
Lover, which latter was damned—Steele 
it was too moral; the town said, because it was too 
stupid. He was knighted by George I., obtained a 
commissionership of taxes, and other good things, but 
was too indolent to grasp at the golden opportunity 
offered him by the accession of the man whom he had 
served so well. His early papers in the 7atler might 
compare with Addison's; and in 1711, when the Spec- 
tator appeared, he was its editor; after which he was 
connected with the Englishman, the Lover, the Reader 
and many other less famous periodicals. Twice mar 
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ried, he outlived both his wives, and, nea 
he died on some small property 
in 1729. 
Steele’s writings, declared that he ought to be a favourite 
with all women, forhe was the first writer who admired 
and respected them. 
thing to be complimented and conquered; Swift deemed 
her a fool; and even Addison regarded her but as a 
pretty creature, to be humoured and very gently tutored, 
as one would teach a child. But Steele did homage to 
her understanding, as well as to her tenderness and 
beauty. He cited the delicate and witty compliment 
paid by Steele to a lady whom Congreve had also 
admired—* To have loved her was a liberal education.” 
One of the most authoritative of Mr. Thackeray’s critics 
—and one, by the way, who seldom makes a blunder— 
asked the lecturer why, in speaking of Congreve, he did 
not quote this as one of Congeve'’s mots ? Mr. Thackeray 
quietly answered the question yesterday, by attributing 
the phrase to its right owner. He then remarked at 
some length upon Steele’s letters to his wife, which 
were carefully preserved by the latter, and disclosed the 
whole reckless, uncertain, uncomfortable tenor of his 
life—his royal roystering, surrounded by dirty sheriffs’ 
officers, and his remarkable inaptitude for paying rent. 
But Mr. Thackeray dwelt with still more earnestness 
upon Steele’s humanity, good-nature, and general sensi- 
bility, and described him as the first of the writers of 
that species of sentiment of which Sterne and Dickens 
have made such good use. He liked 
many men and better authors. Many things he said 
and did were irreconcilable with our habits; but then 
the habits of the age (when young beauties took snuff 


rly forgotten, 
he possessed in Wales, 
Mr. Thackeray, adverting to the character of | 


Congreve treated woman as a | 


him better than 


and eat with their knives) were very shocking, and in | 
proof of this Mr. Thackeray drew a very clever picture | 


—one of the best things in the lecture—of the way in 
which fashionable people of that period spent their time. 
He derived his information from Swift’s inimitable 
“Polite Conversation,” and the details were admirably 
worked up. We may as well remark, however, that it 
had never before occurred to us to take the description 


in this “ Art” quite sine grano, and that as regards = 
vast Lanquet of the party, we think Swift 1 vould just « 
readily have dashed upon the table a dish of rblack- 


puddings or « goose, if either would lead to a joke from 
Tom Neverout or Lady Smart, as he introduced “a child 
running in screaming,” in order to give 
opportunity of wishing to whip it till the blood came, 
and declaring, threateningly, that “if she were near it, 
she wouldn’t be far off it.” However, the general truth 
of the sketch is, no doubt, undeniable; and Mr. Thac- 
keray’s fashionable audience were delighted with this 
insight into the ways of their illustrious ancestors. He 
concluded with a recapitulation of the leading points in 
Steele’s careless kindly life, and begged the audience 
(who, he suggested with a gentle irony, were never 
guilty of any irregularities or shortcomings at all) to 
think well of the memory of Dick Steele. The warmest 
applause greeted the lecturer throughout the address, 
and at its conclusion. 











SCRAPS FROM THE NEW BOOKS. 


Hersert’s Bremerton, — Bemerton 
church might stand in the state drawing-room at 
Wilton House, steeple and all, with a 
side,—at least the housekeeper said the room was a 
double cube of thirty feet, and the church does not 
look half as large, or near as high. It is indeed the 
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“Miss” an | 





‘Tis true we once were enemies, 

And both believed the monstrous lies 
That we did daily read, 

Made up for party purposes, 

And always under our noses— 
We now know truth instead. 


No more in future by the hour 
We'll listen to the false rumour 
That would our friendship mar. 
I really think I never shall 
Forgive the papers that did call 
Hard names during the war. 
> . s 


I’ve travelled now, and the result 

Was, that though first I difficult 
Found it to catch each word, 

Yet gradually my ear improved, 

Till, listening to your tongue, I loved, 
Were speaker clown or lord. 


Then through your land I took a trip, 
And agreeably made friendship 
With manufacturers, 
Who showed me all their great machines. 
I saw your churches with divines, 
And then saw fish-curers. 
a >. . 


I also liked to see the cows, 
Promenade about your green meadows, 
Almost as fine as ours; 
Particularly near Richmond, 
And other prairies beyond, 
Where “ Thames his tribute pours. 
* * + 


And I must say that, next to France, 
You have the greatest abundance 
Of beautiful women ; 
For though they’re not so nicely drest, 
They have a manner quite modest, 
Though polite and open. 


To send them from the dinner-table 
Appears to me most lamentable ; 
That custom should be changed. 
A charming dame agreed thereto, 
As we to dinner down did go, 
And on my arm she hanged. 
* 7 a 


Of politics I will not speak, 

But hope our friendship will not break— 
Of strife we’ve had enough ; 

‘Tis better far than making wars, 

To keep your soldiers and your tars 


Minding the loom and plough. C. T. B. 





| BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


| GARDONI. 


win by its | 


smallest of churches, and everything about it, within 
and without, is as plain as when Geo Herbert 
officiated a though it has oon repaired at least 
once since his time, and the wooden part is not the | 
same. It was not the fashion in those days for minis- 


ters to be called to other parishes as soon as they 


found to be useful in their own; and th 


were 


e good man | 


and sweet poet lived and died here, content and quiet | 


no! ody. We were kindly allowed to see the 
parsonage, too,—a thatched cottage, but within a 
charming little residence, not so stately as the Bisl <4 s 
palace, but with much elegance of his own, and a bay 
window, a |’ Anglaise, looking out upon a great lovely 
lawn, that slopes down to the river, bordered with 
flower-beds, and screened at the bottom by hazels and 
chesnuts. 
of Bemerton, which is the oddest little bunch of 
thatches that can be, like a toy village made for some 
fancy fair, and peopled by just such grotesque old men, 

women, and bumpkins, as young (and elderly) ladies 
make out of beeswax, 
nut faces, for the inhabitants of such villages. —Mrs 
Kirkland’ s English Sketches, 


as any 








i h ave at length lighted on the imaginary rh ymed 
epist! e of the Frenchman to Christopher North. It is 
in the Ma y numt ver of Black wood for 1839, p 586, 
—M. ae le Cheminant’s “ Farewell to England.’ 
These s are capital :— 

Farewell! T co across the main, 
And leave thy shores, oh, Great I 
And bid my friends good by. 
I’ve found thy land ail very nic 

AY onquered mar e 





red in my own cou 


A Defence of Ignorance, fe. 


| Beale’s Law of Health, in relation to Mind and Body, 7s. 6d. cl. | 


The lawn would probably contain the whole | 


card, and rags, with Madeira- | 


Bm TH. 

On the l4th June, at 2, Old Bond-street, the lady 

of Signor Gardoni, of a son. 
DEATHS. 

DALYELL.—Recently, at his residence in Edinburgh, aged 77, 
Sir J. Graham Dalyell, the eminent naturalist, advocate 
of the Scottish Bar, and Presidentof the Society for Promot- 
ing Useful Arts in Scotland. But Sir J. Dalyell’s name will 
be chiefly remembered for his admirable researches in 
Natural History. His splendidly illustrated work, “ Rare 
and Remarkable Animals of Scotland,” is a model of sound 
microscopic investigation. 

Gorpon.—On the 13th June, at Alfred-cottages, Camden- 
town, Isabella, daughter of Mr. W. Gordon, artist, of 
the Princess's Theatre, in her 16th year. 

Lewis.—On or about the 19th October, Mr. Charles J. Lewis, 
Son of G. Lewis, Esq., M.D., late of Sudbury, Suffolk. 
This unfortunate gentleman was on his return home from 
Waikouaiti (New Zealand), when, melancholy to relate, he 
was overtaken by a violent snow-storm, preceded by a dense 
mist, in which he wandered from the mountain-track and 
perished. He has left a young widow and bereaved parents 
to mourn over his untimely and heart-rending fate. 

Preckstone.—On the 16th June, at his residence, Glocester- 
terrace, Cambridge-heath, after a long and painful illness, 
Thomas S. Peckston, Esq., R.N., author of several scientific 
and other works, in his 68th year. 

Rosrnson.—On the 5th June, at No. 1, Green’s-row, Chelsea, 
the Rev. John Farrer Robinson, 
Mathematical Lecturer of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 





List of New este. 


3s. a 

Annual Register, Vol. XCIL., for 1850, 8vo. 18s. bds. 

Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Selections from Cicero, Part IIL, 
Tusculum Disputations,” 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 


“The 


Benning’s Works, edited by Rev M. Lushman, 3rd edit. 10s. cl. 

Be rquin’s Piéces Choisies, 12th edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 

Blaine’s Canine Pathology, 5th edit. by Mayer, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl 

Bohn's Standard Library, July Vol. ‘‘Gregory’s Evidences,” 
3s. 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated by Scott, imp. 8vo. 
17s. 6d. cl. 


Bushman’s (Dr. J. S.) Miss Martineau and her Master, fe. 


5s. cl. 
Caldecott's Practical Guide to Book-keeping by Double Entry, 
5s. 


Castle De loraine, by M. P. Smith, a Novel, 3 vols. 17. 11s. 6d. cl. 
c hambers’s Edinburgh Journal, Vol. XV. roy. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Chambers’s Educational Course, “Bell's Mathematics,” 2 

parts, 3s. 6d. each. 
Chambers’s Emigrant’s Man, 

States, ls.” 

Chambers's Papers for the People. Vol. IX. er. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds 

Collins’s Perfect Ready Reckoner in Miniature, 64mo. Is. el. 

Creasy 's E. 8.) The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, 
218. 

Dufl 
Is. el. 

English Flower Garden (1 


British America and United 


lresses at Assembly of Free Churches of Scotland, 
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| they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or 


| FA or. 


English in America (The), by the Author of ‘Sam Slick,” 
2 vols. 21s. 6v. cl. 

Family Friend, Vol. IV. crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. cl. 3s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Family Tutor, Vol. I., smal] 8vo., 2s. 6d. cl. 

Foss’s Judges of England, with Sketches of Lives, 
III. & LV., 28s. 

Francis’s (G. W.) Dictionary of Practical Receipts, 8vo. 
&s. 6d. 

Gairdner (Dr. ) On the Gout, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 7s. fd. cl. 

Gambier’s (S. J.) Seven Cries from the Cross, fe. 3s. cl. 

Haddon’s Examples and Solution of Differential Calculus, 
Is. cl. 

Hichens’s (Rey. W.) Sermons at St. Fleock’s Cornwall, 8yo. 
9s. 6d. 

Home is Home, a Domestic Tale, fc. 6s. cl. 

Jagoe’s (J.) Digested Index to Equity Cases, 2 vols. roya 
8vo. 42s. 

Jerrold’s (D.) Works, Vol. L, “St. 
fe. 4s. cl. 

Knight's Cabinet Shakspere, Vol. 6, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

London at Table, fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. ¢l. 

Lowth’s Concise Historical and Biographical Atlas, fol. 15s.6d. 

Leadam’s Homeopathy as applied to Diseases of Females, 
10s. 6d. 

M‘Crindell’s (Miss) School Girl in France, 4th edit. 12mo. 
5s. cloth. 

Madeleine : 

Madrilenia ; or, Pictures of Spanish Life, by H. 
10s. 6d. 

Malleville : a Franconia Story, fe. 3s. cl. 

Mining Almanac for 1851, swd. 

Parlour Library, Vol. LXI., 
is. 6d. bds. 

Parry’s Young Christian’s Sunday Evening, Old Testament, 
6s. 6d. 

— s Rudimentary Treatise on Naval Architecture, 12mo. 


Vols. 


Giles and St. James,” 


a Tale, by Julia Kavanagh, 2nd Edit. fe. 7s. cl. 
D. Wolff, 


‘* James's Henry Masterton,” 


Pidgeon’ s (H.) Memorials of Shrewsbury, enlarged, 12mo. 
ll with God, Sth edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Poems, by a Member of the University of Oxford, fe. 3s. 6d. 


Premillennialism a Delusion, fe. 3s. cl. 

Prideaux’s Act to Amend Law for Registration of Voters, 5s. 

Punch ! or, the London Charivari, Vol. XX., 4to. 8s. Gd. cl 

Railway "4 Vol. 3, “The Knight of St. John,” by A. M 
Porter, 

Ranking’ 8 a: ) Half-yearly Abstract. 
6s. 6d. cloth. 

Redding’s (C.) The —e ~ in London, post 8vo. 2s. bds. 
Reid’s a Hunters, Adventures in Northern Mexico, 

12. 

Reign of " Avari ice (The), An Allegorical Satire, fe. 5s. cl. 
Robinson’s (J.) Gold, its Alloys, and other Metals, 12mo 

ls. swd. 

Rose Allen, and other Poems, &c., by a Father, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
Safety in Peril, by the Authoress of ‘‘ My Flowers,” fe. 3s, 6d. 
Scully’s (V.) The Irish Land Question, 12mo. 4s. cl. 

Selection of English Synonymes, fc. 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Shakspere, edited by W. Hazlitt, Vol. II., 12mo. 2s. 6d. el. 

Strickland’s Lives of Queens of England, new edit. Vol. I. 

12s. cl. 

Surenne’s (G.) New French Manual, 9th edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Traveller’s Library, No. 4, ‘Sir Roger de Coverley,”’ square, 1s. 


Vol. XIIL, post 8vo 


| Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, 9th edit. fe. 2s. 6d. 


Workman’s (The) Testimony to the Sabbath, 12mo, Is. swd. 


‘HE GREAT EXHIBITION.—A 

- Valuable, Newly-Invented very small Powerful 
WAISTCOAT-POCKET GL ASS, the size of a Walnut, to 
discern minute objects at a distance of from four to five 
miles, which is found to be invaluable at the Exhibition, and 
to SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price 30s., 
sent free. 

TELESCOPES.—A New and most Important Invention in 
Telescopes, possessing such extraordinary powers, that some, 
33 inches, with an extra eye piece, will show distinctly 
Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn’s Ring, and the Double Stars. They 
supersede every other kind, and are of all sizes forthe waist 
coat pocket, Shooting, Military purposes, &c. Opera and 
Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers; a minute object 
can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 

Invaluable Newly-invented Preserving SPECTACLES; 
Invisible andvall kind of Acousiic Instruments for relief of 
extreme deafness. 

Messrs. S, and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 3), 
Albemarle-strect, Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 


MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of 
the Inventor, and established for upwards of thirty years by 

















é | the Profession, for removing Bile, Acidities, and Indigestion, 
M.A., Fellow and late | 


testoring Appetite, Preserving a Moderate State of th e 
Bowels, and Dissolving Uric Acid in Gravel and Gout; also 
as an easy remedy for Sea Sickness, and for the febrile afte oe 
tion incident to childhood it is invaluable.-—On the value of 
Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge ; 
but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now th 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the pos- 
sibility of those dangerous concretions usually resulting from 
the use of the article in powder.—Sold by the sole consignee, 
Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Wolverhampton; and by al! 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists and Medicine Agents through- 
out the British Empire, in bottles, ls., 2s. 6d., 3s. Gd. 
1ls., !and 2ls. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s 
each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James Murray’s Preparation.’ 
and to see that his name is stamped on each label in gree 
ink, as follows: —‘‘ James Murray, Physician to the Lord 
Lieutenant.” 


5s. 6d, 


Yr 
N EW D I SCOVE R Y.— 
HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street 
has introduced an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer ; 
DECAY, and will 
be found very superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction.of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve tee th that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore I 


articul ati on and 
mastication: and that Mr. Howard’s improvemen 
within the 


reach of the most economical, he has ‘fi : 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth render: 
sound and useful in mastication. 
At home from Ten till Five 





52, Fleet-street. 
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Printed in Large Type for Children. 


HE FIRST HISTORY of ENG- 
T LAND that should be placed in the hands of a Child. 
By Miss CORNER. 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, sides and back. 
Twenty-four pages of Plates ; orin eight Parts, 6d. each. 

Miss CORNER’S Accurate HISTORY 
of GREECE; from accepted Modern English and Foreign 
Anthorities ; such as Grote, Thirlwall, Smith’s Antiquities, 
&c. &c.—Questions attached to each chapter, and the pian 
and style adopted which has met with so much suceess in 
her History of Rome. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
and WALES ; with five plates, map, and Chronological Table. 
3s. 6d. bound ; or with the Questions, 4s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND; 
with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions 
attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 2s. 6d. ; 
or, With the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE; 





with three Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the | 


Questions attached, 3s. bound. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN and 
PORTUGAL; with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound; 
or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, from 
accepted English and Foreign Modern Authorities. With 
Questions to each Chapter, a Chronological Table, and a Map 
of the Roman Empire ; 3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 

DENMARK, SWEDEN, and NORWAY, 
with two Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

GERMANY, and the GERMAN 


EMPIRE; with three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 


TURKEY and the OTTOMAN EMPIRE, | Bes, 
ui ¢ - _ “. | Office rk, or of any of the Agents. 
ineluding GREECE ; with three Historical Plates and a Map, | ne nena See 


3s. 6d. bound. 
POLAND and the RUSSIAN EMPIRE ; 

with three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 
ITALY and SWITZERLAND; 


three Historical Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 


HOLLAND and BELGIUM; 


Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 


with 


with two 


A detailed Prospectus of the Thirteen Histories, by Miss | 


CORNER, may be had for distribution, free, on application. 


Just published, with illustrations, price ls. sewed, or 1s. 6d. 
bound, the-sixth edition, enlarged, of 


The PLAY GRAMMAR. By Miss 
CORNER. 
Also, at the same price, with Map, 
EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. (Asa Junior Class Book.) 


para and MAMMA’S EASY LES- 
SONS in GEOGRAPHY. With numerous illustrations, 
price ls. paper cover, and Is. 6d. clothh By ANNA MARIA 
SARGEANT; after the same style and manner as Miss 
Corner’s Play Grammar. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to 





USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; an easy Catechism of the most | 


useful information, 1s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S EASY GUIDE | 


to GEOGRAPHY, and Use of the Globes, seven Maps, 2s., or 
without the Maps and Use of the Globes, Is. 6d. bound. 


London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street ; LonaMAN, 
Smupxin, Haminron, and WattTaKker, Paternoster-row ; 


TEGe, Queen-street, Cheapside; ACKERMANN, Strand; and | 


all Booksellers. 





HE GREAT EXHIBITION. — 


HINTS TO VISITORS.—Of the vast assemblages of 


persons who will visit the ‘‘ Metropolis of the World,” a large 
majority will have heard of the reputation or tested the 


merits of Rowland and Sons’ Elegant and Long-Established | 


Toilet Preparations. Among the tens of thousands who will 
grace the Industrial Fair, every nation will contribute bright 
samples of its youth, beauty, and fashion. The frequenters 
of the Ball, the Public Assembly, and the Promenade, will 
find both personal comfort and attraction promoted by the 
use of R. and Sons’ valuable aids; and what better marks of 
esteem can be offered to friends on their return home as a 
Memento of the Great Exhibition, than a Packet of Row- 
lands’ Unique Discoveries. 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for the growth, and for 
preserving, improving, and beautifying the human hair. 
Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles (equal to four small), 
10s. 6d. ; and double that size, 21s. per bottle. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for improving and beautifying | 


the skin and complexion, eradicating all cutaneous eruptions, 
sunburn, freckles, and discolourations, and for rendering the 
skin soft, clear, and fair. Price 4s. Gd. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, for preserving 
and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the gums, and for 
rendering the breath sweet and pure. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

The patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, together 
with their general use by the Aristocracy and the élite of 
F ashion, and the confirmation, by experience, of the infallible 
efficacy of these creative ren: vating speci fl s, have characterised 
— with perfection, and given them a cel brity unparal- 
icied, 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.—-The only g¢ ne of each be. 
the name of ‘‘ RowLAnpDs,” preceding that of the artic! 
the wrapper or label. 











fPHE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, 
and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


Capital £500,000. 
TRUSTEES, 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park. 
G. L. Thompson, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swan, Esq., York. 
BANKERS.— Messrs. Swan, Clough & Co., York. 
Actuary and SecreTary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 


The attention of the public is particularly called to the 


terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the | 


distinction which is made between MALE and FeMALe Lives. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 100/. 


A MALE. | A FEMALE. > A MALE. | A FEMALE. 








gs Whole LifePremiums.|, ¢ Whole Life Premiums. 
<5 a 
na 6.) Be © Sa 61 8% a. 
10 1 7 6 1s 4 46 311 6 3 3 2 
3 1938 i oe 50 a ae 313 3 
16 eo 1 8 10 53 411 6 426 
20 114 4 }1l 6 56 » 4 0 414 0 
23 irl 6@ 113 8 60 6 6 0 512 6 
26 2s 3 116 2 63 764 & 6 9 6 
30* 250 119 9 66 8 4 0 710 8 
33 32 9 2 210 70 10 0 4 9 7 6 
36 213 0 $¢ 73 1116 2 ll 2 6 
40 319 9 212 0 76 13 19 
43 3 5 3 217 2 80 15 12 10 





* Examprte.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 


| every fifth year among the Assured. 


E QUITY AND LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE SOCIETY, No. 26, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
London, and Law Society’s Rooms, Manchester 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 
The Right Hon. Lord Cranworth. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
rhe Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Erle. 
Nassau W. Senior Esq., Master in Chancery. 
C. P. Cooper, Esq., VC., LL.D., F.R.S. 
George Capron, Esq. 


The Business and Interest of the Etonian Assurance Com- 
pany have been transferred to this Society. 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle. 
aged Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without 
extra charge, are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per Cent of the Profits are divided at the end of 
At the first Division to 
the end of 1849, the addition to the amount Assured averaged 
above fifty per cent. on the Premiums paid. . 

THE USUAL COMMISSION ALLOWED 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


PROCESS of ICE BEING 


. hee 
MADE in ONE MINUTE, without the aid of Ice, has 


| elicited from Her Majesty, at the Grand Exhibition, her 


| most gracious approval and unbounded astonishment, by 


MASTERS AND CO.’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINES, 
which are now brought to the highest state of perfection ; 


} as also are the various MACHINES enumerated below :— 


MALTERS’S PATENT FREEZING MACHINE, for making 
Dessert Ice and Rock Ice from Spring Water, and fo1 Cooling 


| Wine, &c., at a trifling cost. 


may insure 1,000/. payable on his decease, for an annual pay- | 


ment of 227. 10s.; anda Lady of the same age can secure 

the same sum for an annual payment of 197. 17s. 6d. 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 

diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 


FIRE INSURANCES 


Are also effected by this company, on the most moderate 


terms. 


have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, Yerk; or to Mr. HENRY 
DINSDALE, 12, Wellington-street, Strand, Agent for London. 


AW REVERSIONARY INTEREST | 


AND INVESTMENT SOCIETY, 
30, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 

In shares of 257. each. Not more than 1/. to be cailed for 
at one time, nor at less intervals than three months. 

This society was partly formed three years ago, and a 
great number of shares were subscribed; but the then de- 
pression of the money market compelled its postponement. 

The improved state of the country causing safe and 
profitable investments to be sought for, suggests the pro- 
priety of now proceeding to complete the establishment of a 
society whose design has met with such extensive support. 

Another peculiarly advantageous circumstance, is the 
means now afforded by the Law Property Assurance and 


Agents are wanted in those towns where no appointments 
8 


| 


Trust Society for the conducting of the business of the Law | 


Reversionary Interest and Investment Society at a compara- | 
tively trifling cost, it being the purpose to make an arrange- | 


ment with the former flourishing society for the use of its 
offices and officers, instead of incurring the great expense of 
a separate establishment, thus immensely increasing the 
profits of a Reversionary Interest Society. 

The plan is shortly as follows :— 


st and Investment 





1. The Law Reversionary Inte Society 
to be formed of holders of shar 
2s. 6d. per share. 

. Calls not to exceed 12. per share, nor at less intervals 
than three months. 

The business to be conducted at the office and by the 
establishment of the Law Property Assurance and 





nw 


) 


order. 


es of 25/. each. Deposit, | 


Trust Society, but entirely as a distinct society, with | 


distinct books, accounts, &c. 


Pa 


sion on all business its members may bring to the office 
To the public it will offer the advantage of fair prices 
for Reversionary Interests and Policies of Assurance, 
with an option of converting Reversionary Interests into 
present income, so as to make provision for immediate 
wants, or otherwise to facilitate family arrangements. 

5. For persons having money which they desire to invest 


. The Profession to have the advantage of a fair commig- | 


both securely and profitably, and in any sum, small or | 


large, there is no such safe and advantageous method of 


doing so than in such a society which differs from all | 


others in this, that there is no risk, for its funds are 
secured, its profits can be calculated with accuracy, and 
the capital is only called for as it is wanted, to be pro- 
fitably employed. Any persons may be members of it, 
so that Solicitors can recommend it to their clients asa 
desirable investment. 

¢ 


It is remarkable that while boasting of so many flourishing | 


Assurance Offices, the Legal Profession has not yet sought 


to secure for itself the still greater advantages resulting | 


from a Reversionary Interest Society. That defect will now 
be supplied under peculiarly favourable circumstances. 
Applications for shares in the form below, to be addressed 
to the undersigned, at the offices of the Law Property 
Assurance and Trust Society, 30, Essex-street, Strand. 
HERBI COX, 
Secretary, pro tem. 











FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the promoters of the Law Reversionary Interest 
and Investment Society. 


GENTLEMEN,—BEe ple { to allot me shares in 








the Society on the Te pectus 
Name 
} the entire deposit will 
be ! omoters. 





| effect a cure. Not 


BUTTER COOLER and FREEZER. 
FUNNEL. 

ENAMELLED WINE REFRIGERATOR for Icing Cham- 
pagne, &c, 

MASTERS’S PATENT SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING 
and COOLING JUG, for producing pure Ice from Spring 
Water in five minutes, at the cost of 2d., in the hottest climate. 
Price 30s., and upwards, 

COOLING ,DECANTER, or CLARET JUG.—COOLING 
and FREEZING FILTERER. 

COOLING CUP, for Surgical purposes. &c., &c., &e. 

The PUBLIC is respectfully INVITED to SEE the PRO- 
CESS of MAKING ICE, by the above machines, without the 
aid of Ice—the same process as exhibited by Mr. Masters to 
Her Majesty, at his Refreshment Rooms, at the Crystal 
Palace, where 100 quarts of Desert Ice, and large cylinders 
ot Rock Ice are made daily,—at Messrs. MASTERS and CO.’S 
principal DEPOT, 309, REGENT STREET, adjoining the 
Polytechnic Institution, London. 

MASTERS and CO’S PATENT SODA WATER and 
RATING APPARATUS, for charging Water, Wine, Ale, 
and other Liquids, with pure Carbonic Acid Gas. By this 
apparatus, the purest Soda Water may be obtained at the 
cost of less than one farthing per glass; and so delicate is the 
operation, that it may be used in the dining-room. By the 
addition of the Jargonelle Pear Syrup, manufactured by 
Messrs. Masters, and Co., the most delicious etfervescing 
beverage is produced. Price 30s., and upwards. 

N.B.—Syrups from all Fruits, for flavouring 
making Lemonade, Ices, &c. 

Also, MASTERS and CO.’S PATENT ROTARY KNIFE- 
CLEANING MACHINE, manufactured in six different sizes, 
to clean and brilliantly polish Six to Twelve Knives in One 
Minute. Warranted to last many years, and not get out of 
Price 35s. to 6. 6s. ‘ 


ICE PERCOLATING 


Soda Water, 


MASTERS and CO., PATENTEES, No. 309, REGENT 
STREET, 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, London. 


CURES FOR THE UNCURED. 
I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 
CURE OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM OF FOUR 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. John Pitt, Dudley, 19th Jan., 1850 

To Professor HoLLoway. 

Srr,—It is with the greatest pleasure that I write to thank 
you for the benefit I have received from your Pills and Oint- 
ment, which have completely cured me of the Kheumatism 
under which I suffered for these last four years; at times I 
was so bad as hardly to be able to walk. I had tried every 
kind of medicine that was recommended without receiving 
any benefit. I at last thought I would give licines 
a trial, and purchased from Mr. Hollin, Chemist, of this town, 
two Boxes of Pills, and two of Ointment, and in three weeks, 
through them and the blessing of God, I was restored to 
health and strength, and am now as well able to walk as ever 
I was in my life. Iam well known im this parish, having 
been sixty-five years in it, with an exception of ten years I 
served in the 24th regiment of foot. 

(Signed) JOHN PITT. 
CURE OF A DESPERATE CASE OF RINGWORM, 
OF SLX YEARS’ STANDING. 
Lima, 13th of November, 1849. 

One of the most eminent Surgeons in Lima (the capital of 
Peru) had a child covered with Ringworm for more than six 
years; in vain he exhausted all his art in his endeavours to 
succeeding, he consulted among his 
brethren, the most eelebrated medical practitioners of the 
City, but nothing was found to do the child service, when he 
was persuaded by Mr. Joseph P, Hague, the English Chemist 
and Druggist, residing at No. 74, Calle de Palacio, t 1 
HOLLOWAY’S Pills and Ointment, which was 4 
after using six large Pots of the Ointment, with a } 
of the Pills, the child was radically cured, t ! 
The name of the parent, from 





your mé 











the sur 








the whole medical profession. 
motives of Celicacy, is withheld, 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar, 
London ; and by allrespeetable Vendors of Patent Medicine 
throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at 
ls. Ldd., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., 1ls., 22s. and 33s. each. There 
very considerable saving in taking the larger siz 
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New Publications. 


Now publishing, 


HE LITTLE FOLKS LAUGHING | 


| 


LIBRARY, in Comic Volumes, One Shilling each. 
No. I. THE EXHIBITION. By F.W.N. 
BAYLEY, Author of a “New Tale of a Tub,” &c. 
Darton and Co., 58, Holborn-hill. 





Price 3s., or post-free, 4s., 
ARK DEEDS OF | 
CONTRASTED with BRIGHT LIGHTS of the GOSPEL. | 

Also, The JESUITS UNMASKED, and | 
POPERY UNCHANGEABLE. | 
By the Rev. DAWSON MASSY, M.A., Vicar of Killeshin. | 
London: Seeveys, 54, Fleet-street, and 2, Hanover-street, 
Hanover-square. 
NEW WORK BY REY. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., 
Of the Scotch National Church, Crown-court, Covent Garden. 
D: AILY FAMILY DEVOTION; 
GUIDE TO FAMILY WORSHIP. | 
The work will be published in Monthly Parts, price One 


| 


Shilling each. Every Part will contain four sheets, or 32 | 
quarto pages. It will be completed in 23 parts, forming One | 
Volume. The printing and paper will be of a superior 

character. | 


25, Paternoster-row. 


London: 


Just published, price 6d., by post Sd., 


HE FIRST OF MAY.—A New 
Version of a Celebrated Modern Ballad. By ANNA | 
HARRIET DRURY. } 
Also, recently, by the same Authoress, 

EASTBURY. <A Tale—One Thick 
Volume, feap. 8vo., price 8s. 6d. j 

“The charm of this pretty rural tale is, that it gives a | 
faithful picture of life and manners in an English country | 
parish in our own times. It bears that stamp of historical | 
value which Jeffrey praised in the novels of Fielding. For 
those at a distance from such scenes, to the dwellers in great | 
towns, for instance, or to Scotch cousins, or American friends, 
or to any who want to know what goes on in English Village 
Life in the days of Queen Victoria, we would say, amongst 
other books, read Miss Drury’s tale of ‘ Eastbury.' "—Ziterary 
Gazette. 


HALL, Virtve, and Co., 


WittiamM PicKkeERtne, 177, Piccadilly 


Just published, feap 8vo., 6s., 


HOME IS HOME. A Domestic Tale. | 


WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 





Nineteenth Edition, corrected, with extensive additions, to 
the present time, and a New Frontispiece, 12mo., 
cloth, lettered, 

. TXT AY + MD — . ‘ 
HE JUVENILE TRAVELLERS; 
or, a Tour Through the Principal States and Kingdoms 
of Europe; with an Account of their Inhabitants, Natural |} 
Productions, and Antiquities. By PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD. 
Also, by the same Authoress, 


An INTRODUCTION to BOTANY; with | 


price 6s. 


Illustrative Engravings. Eleventh Edition. 12mo., plain, | 
4s. cloth, lettered ; or, with the plates coloured, 8s. cloth, 
lettered. 

A FAMILY TOUR THROUGH the 


BRITISH EMPIRE. Fifteenth Edition. Corrected and En 
larged. 12mo., 6s. cloth, lettered. 

London: StmmpKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; WHITTAKER and 
Co.; Hoviston and STONEMAN ; GRANT and GRIFFITH; and 
Rk. Y. Ciarke and Co, 


4 DGEWORTH’S NOVELS AND 
1 ALES,.—A New Edition, in Nine Vols., foolscap Svo. 
2/. loth lettered.—This edition contains all that was con- | 
taine a in the last edition of Eighteen Vols., and is embel- | 


58. € 


lished with Engravings on Steel, by GOODALL, ENGLE- 
HEART, J. W. COOK, ROLLS, and other eminent Engravers, | 
from Paintings by HARVEY. 


Also, separately, 


MORAL TALES 
One Vol. foolscap, 5s. 

POPULAR TALES 
ings. One Vol. foolscap, 

London : MARSHALL, and Co. ; 
H. G. Bonn; E. Hopeson ; WairTaker and Co. ; 
sHaw; J. Bain; Hovursron and Sroneman; R. 
Org and Co. Smrrn, Ecper, and Co.; RovrTLepGsE 
Teee and Co. Mrs. Templeman; and G. and J. 
Liverpool. 


; with Three Engravings. 


; with Three Engrav- | 

5s. 

H. WASHBOURNE ; | 
H. REn- 
MACKIE; 
and Co.; 

ROBINSON, | 


SIMPKIN, 


Sec ond E dition, in ‘feap. 8vo., price 4s. cloth, | 


HE PARENT’S GREAT COMMIS- | 
. SION; or, Essays on Subjects connected with the | 
higher part of Education. } 

“Too much praise cannot be accorded to this admirable 
volume ; one of the most graceful and useful of books.” 
Church and State Gazette. 

** A volume, written in a lofty vein of feeling, grounded on 
orthodox principles, and thus, under @od’s blessing, calcu- 
lated to be eminently useful.”—Christian Remembrancer. 

** Full of good sense and good feeling.” —The Critic: London | 
Literary Journal, 

“The author of these Essays has brought the experience | 
and intelligence of a superior mind to bear on the great theme | 
she discusses.” — Weekly News. j 

** The work bears evidence of varied accomplishments in the 
writer, and may assist many in the acquisition of the highest 
ot all that character which consists in solid Christian virtue, | 
based on religious faith.”—Christian Times. 


LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN and Lonomans, 


London : 


THE PAPACY | 


; lamented Captain Marryatt.”— 


| Le Page’s 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


MESSRS. COLBURN & 00.'s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 


I. 
The ENGLISH in AMERICA. 


By the Author of “Sam Slick.” 2 Vols. 





IT. 
| Eight Years in Palestine, Syria, 


and Asia Minor. From 1842 


to 1850. 


by F. late attached to the Consular Service 


A. NEALE, Esq., 
[Just ready. 


in Syria. 2 Vols. with Illustrations. 


III. 


CLARE ABBEY. 
By the Author of “The Discipline of Life.” 2 Vols. 
“To Lady Ponsonby we are indebted for writing which 
would do no discredit to the best efforts of Miss Austin.’ 
Weekly Chronicle. 
“In ‘Clare Abbey’ 


Lady Emily Ponsonby has constructed a 
charming romance.”’— Morning Advertiser. 

* Lady Ponsonby’s ‘Clare Abbey’ is a book far before her 
former work, ‘The Discipline of Life.’ "—Observer. 


The LADY and the PRIEST. 


By Mrs. MABERLY, 


3 Vols. 


Author of Emily, &c. 
{Just ready. 


ARTHUR CONWAY; 
Or, Scenes in the Tropics. 


By CAPTAIN MILMAN, late 33rd Regt. 3 Vols. 
“ A work of absorbing interest.”— British Army Despatch. 
“Captain Milman has painted West Indian Scenery and 
life with equal clearness, force, and richness of colouring ; 
and his book has the higher merit of being a cleverly con- 


structed and interesting story, well conecived and worked 
} out. It will be read pra re-read wi a intere st by all who 
| love a good novel for its own sake.’ ekly Chronicle. 





RALPH RUTHERFORD. 
A Nautical Romance. 


By the Author of “The Petrel.”” 3 Vols. 

** By his skill in depicting life on the ocean, the Author of 
‘The Petrel’ (Admiral Fisher), will, we doubt not, supply 
the place in nautical literature vacant by the death of the 
-~Post. 





KEST METHOD OF 
FRENCH. 
’ bd 
Mons. LE PAGE’S FRENCH, 
EDUCATIONAL, and CONVERSATIONAL WORKS, 
designed to obviate the necessity of going to France to 
acquire the Parisian accent. 


Le Page’s French Master for 


BEGINNERS. Cloth, 3s. New and improved edition. 


L’Echo de Paris. 


Cloth, 4s. 


EASIEST AND QUIC ACQUIRING 


Eighteenth Edition. 


‘Le Page’ s Gift of Conversation. 


Sixth Edition. Cloth, 3s. 


Le Page’s le Petit Causer; 
being a Key to the Gift of Conversation. Second Edition, 
ls. 6d. 


'Le Page’s French Grammar. 


Cloth, 3s. 


Ready Guide to 


Second Edition. Cloth, 3s, 


Sixth Edition. 


Le Page’s 
FRENCH COMPOSITION. 


‘Le Page’s French Prompter. 


Third Edition. Cloth, 


Le Page’s Petit Musee de Litte- 


RATURE FRANCAIS. Cloth, 


* Without attempting any royal road to the attainment of the 
French language, and without pretending that it can be ac- 
quired at sight, or learned without a master, M. Le Page has, 
in his excelient series of educational works, rendered a 


5s. 6d. 


| thorough knowledge of that language comparatively easy. 
| His system is peculiar and original, 


and has long since been 


stamped with public approbation.” —Beil’s Weekly Messenger. 


ErrinGHam Witson, Royal Exchange; 
and Messrs, LONGMAN, 


This day is published, post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d., 


ECTURES on POLITICAL ECO- 


iF NOMY. By F. W. NEWMAN, late Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 


London: Joun Caapman, 142, Strand. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK OF NORTH WALES. 
Just published, price 6s., 


HE ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK 

of NORTH WALES: a Guide for the Tourist, the 
} Antiquarian, and the Angler. By JOHN HICKLIN; with 
a Map a Fifty-Two Engravings, by THOMAS GILKS ; 

from Original Drawings by GEORGE PICKERING, Esq., of 
Chester. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co.; StmpxIn and MARSHALL; 
LonemAN and Co.; HaMILTon, "ADAMS, and Co.; GBoom- 
BRIDGE and Sons. 





TALES BY T. S. ARTHUR. 
NSUBORDINATION; or, the 
SHOEMAKER'S DAUGHTERS. An American Story 
of Real Life. In Two Parts. 32mo., ls. 4d. sewed ; or 2s 
cloth, gilt. 





The following at 8d. each, sewed; or Is. 2d. cloth, gilt :— 


RETIRING FROM BUSINESS; or, the 


Rich Man’s Error. 
DEBTOR and CREDITOR. A Tale of 


the Times. 


RICHES HAVE 


the Rich and Poor. 
KEEPING UP APPEARANCES, A Tale 
for the Rich and Poor. 
RISING IN THE WORLD. 
The HEIRESS, A Story of TRIALS. 
The LADY AT HOME; or, Leaves from 
the Every-day Book of an American Lady. 
London: J. S. Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-Inn. 


| 
| 
| 


WINGS. A Tale for 


i NEW EDITIONS OF T THE REY... JACOB ; ABBOTT'S. 
* ROLLO BOOKS.” 
At Is. 6d. each, cloth, square, 
| OLLO’S VACATION. With Fron- 
tispiece. Second Edition. 

ROLLO AT SCHOOL, With Engravings. 
Second Edition. 

ROLLO AT WORK;; or, the Way for a 
boy to Learn ‘to be Industrious, Second Edition, with Six 
Engravings. 

ROLLO AT PLAY ; or, Safe Amusements. 
With Engravings. Second Edition. 

ROLLO LEARNING TO READ; or, 
Easy Stories for Young Children. 
tispiece and Wood Engravings. 


Third Edition, with Fron- 


THE LITTLE SCHOLAR LEARNING 
to TALK; a Picture Book for Rollo, Third Edition, with 


numerous Wood Engravings 
Hopeson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’ s-Inn. 





KEYS TO THE 





REV. 1 ARNOLD'S ELE MENTARY 


WORKS. 
ONGAN’S KEY to ARNOLD'S 


| 
L GREEK ACCIDENCE, 2s. 

MONGAN’S KEY to ARNOLD’S 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 2s. 


MONGAN’S KEY to ARNOLD’S FIRST 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. | Is. 6d. 
Dublin: W. B. Ketry, 8, Grafton-street. London: H. Wasu- 
BOURNE. Glasgow: GRIFFIN and Co. ; and all Booksellers. 


LITERAL ENGLISH TRANS LATIONS OF THE GREEK 





AND ROMAN CLASSICS. Intended as Helps to Study. 
ICERO on OLD AGE and FRIEND- 
SHIP. Translated by W, LEWERS, Schol. Trin. 
Coll. Dub. 1s. 6d. 
HERODOTUS, Book I. (Clio.) Translated 
by H. OWGAN, LL.D., Trin. Coll. Dub. 1s. 6d. 
HERODOTUS, Book IT. (Euterpe.) Trans- 
ated by W. LEWERS, Schol, Trin. Coll. Dub. 2s. 
DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. 
Translated by SPILLMAN. 3s. 
DEMOSTHENES. The First Two Philip- 
pics, the Three Olynthiacs, and Oration on the Peace. 2s. 6d. 
LUCRETIUS. (Book [.) Translated by 
R. MONGAN, Schol. Trin. Coll. Dub. 2s. 
HOMER'S ILIAD. (Books I. to VIII.) 


Translated by a Graduate of Trin. Coll. Dub. 3s. 6d. 
LIVY. (Books XXL, XXII, and XXIII.) 
Translated, with interpaged Latin Text. 7s. 6d. 


LIVY. (Book XXIII.) Translated, with 
interpaged Latin Text. 2s. 6d. 

TACITUS, the Germany and Agricola of. 
Literally Translated. 2s. 

Dublin: W. B. Kety, 8, Grafton-street. 
Maxsnatt, and Cv. Glasgow: GRIFFIN 
Booksellers. 


London : SImPpKIN, 
and Co., and all 





Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun CRockForp, of 
103, Stanhope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 





minster, on Tuesday, July 1, 1851. 











